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conomical protection through 
constant fire prevention work. 
means fewer losses and lower 


cost for Mill Mutual policyholders 


THE MILL MUTUALS: 


ARE GENERAL FIRE INSURANCE CARRIERS 
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Grain Dealers National Mutual Fire Ins. Co..... . Te cae iis ca ak aliasing ern Indianapolis, Ind. 
Western Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co... .......... ccc cecceccccecces Kansas City, Mo. 
National Retailers Mutual Insurance Co... ........ 0. c ccc ec ccccccsceccevere Chicago, Ill. 
Michigan Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co.............ccccccccccccvece Lansing, Mich. 


Mill Owners Mutual Fire Insurance Co... ..........cccecccccccccccceces Des Moines, Ia. 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 


A service organization maintained by the Mill Mutuals. 
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THIS MONTH 


OINING with other magazines, as 

exemplifying ‘United We Stand”, 
our cover displays Old Glory. And 
this we do proudly in full confidence 
of victory e A feature article on 
Health Hazards bears on a new aspect 
of keeping the war effort at a high 
level e Fire Waste by E. N. Harriman 
dwells on the vital need of more and 
better prevention work, and, using a 
similar theme, Commissioner Gontrum 
of Maryland tells of the part which 
state supervisory officials have in 
keeping down losses e A new idea for 
extinguishing incendiary bombs, as 
developed by the Chicago Fire De- 
partment, is described in illustrated 
detail ¢ Insurance Problems of Banks 
are discussed by A. R. Reader, Sec- 
retary of the California Bankers Asso- 
ciation. News items are fewer in 


number, but important. 


NEXT MONTH 


E are to have an authoritative 
article on automobile coverage 
and the alien insurance statistics will 
be brought up to date. More too, 
about war in relation to insurance and 
news of the progress of war damage 


policies. 















































JOHN SHARP WILLIAMS, III 


Commissioner of Insurance 
State of Mississippi 


CHOSEN PRESIDENT OF NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF INSURANCE COMMISSIONERS 


OMMISSIONER WILLIAMS has been the top official of the Mississippi 

Department since-1936 and has held prominent positions in the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners. He progressed from member to head 
of important committees and recently was chairman of the executive commit- 
tee. His elevation to the presidency is the result of close attention to the 
affairs of the Association. 



































EDITORIALS 


AR develops strange 
complications. As the 
C H conflict proceeds it be- 
ompany F10UusesS = womes more and more evident 
in Order that “business as usual” is no 
longer possible insurance-wise. 

Perhaps as to the details of protection, the issuance of 
policies, payment of losses — yes. But the so-called good 
old days with free and easy devices to get and hold busi- 
ness, to favor one insured over another, to nose out 
competition by inside knowledge of certain bureaus, to 
raise rates by undercover agreements, to inter-relate 
one company too closely to another, to apply pressure 
in high places — all or most of these things may be on 
the point of passing out and yielding to a new order. 




















Putting Insurance 





Investigations already scheduled (both Federal and 
State) look toward delving into past practices, some 
of which already are known to have ynsavory odors. 
An instant happening that is a portent of more to come 
is the Missouri rate case hearing. This has been in 
progress for a long period but is only now arriving at 
a point where its purposes and conclusions may be dis- 
tinctly seen. Attorney General McKittrick has been 
seeking evidence that a certain group of stock companies 
has for many years been in an agreement to control 
rates and forms in the State of Missouri. He has indi- 
cated that the voluminous testimony developed has been 
concurrently taken by the Federal Department of Jus- 
tice. Moreover he stated that the Federal Government 
would probably file an anti-trust action against the fire 
companies involved within a comparatively few weeks. 

Best’s Bulletin Service (Fire) of July 6th, 1942, com- 
menting on this same subject said: 

“Quo warranto proceedings have been resumed by Roy D. 
McKittrick, Attorney General of Missouri, to oust 134 
licensed stock fire insurance companies operating in Mis- 
souri. The companies are charged with bribery and violation 
of Missouri anti-trust laws. Revival of hearings in this 
lengthy suit has been accompanied by renewed possibility 
of a Federal grand jury investigation of the entire fire insur- 
ance field under the direction of the United States Depart- 
ment of Justice. Plans for such an investigation, according 
to informed sources, are considerably advanced. Henry N. 
Morin, who resigned on July 1 as Insurance Commissioner 
of Rhode Island, it is understood, has been offered an ap- 
pointment as an expert and consultant on the staff of the 
Justice Department.” 

It will be remembered that the proceedings of several 
committees at the recent convention of commissioners 
in Denver were carefully checked by Thurman Arnold’s 
department for information about rating agreements on 
interstate risks and an announcement may be due at 
any moment of plans to go further into the matter. If 
these activities uncover conditions that look promising 
for a general inquiry into the business of insurance, 
possibly other powerful agencies will call witnesses 
for interrogation. The spectre of l‘ederal regulation may 
materialize into a hard actuality if too much evidence is 
turned up that the general public has been given the 
wrong kind of a deal. 


The public attitude is well reflected in the following 
quotation from a recent address by Professor Ralph H. 
Blanchard of Columbia University. 


“You will find varying contract requirements, resident 


agent laws, prohibition and limitation of generally accepted 
regulation in one state and strict 


rating methods, no rate 
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regulation in another. Efforts to cut across these difficulties 
run afoul of the regulatory authorities who are often torn 
between local interests, desire to enforce the law, and a reali- 
zation that interstate activities call for interstate methods..... 

“The weight of authority among students of constitutional 
law supports the belief that, if Congress chose to enact regu- 
latory insurance legislation, it would be sustained by the 
federal courts... . 

“Sore spots existed in the life insurance business and they 
were dramatized. With the passing of the war emergency, 
renewed interest in the fire and casualty insurance business 
may be expected. The best way to meet such interest is by 
eliminating sore spots in these fields.” 

Wm. S. Crawford, Insurance Editor of the New 
York Journal of Commerce, has put it as follows: 

“This is election year. In January new legislatures will 
meet in all but a few of the states. What these legislatures 
will do to the insurance business in these abnormal times is 
a question of decided importance to those who look to that 
business for a livelihood.” 

In the face of these possibilities, would not insurance, 
in the person of its best people, be wise to do what may 
be doné by critically scrutinizing their practices before 
inquiries start. Wouldn't it be good strategy to design 
next year’s legislative programs, and the programs of 
the various insurance associations, to level out imequali- 
ties, to abolish policyholder discriminations, to put a 
stop to monopolistic advantages, to lessen the emphasis 
on volume for volume’s sake. 

Ancient evils cannot, of course, be denied under ques- 
tioning, but if sincere efforts to put the house of insur- 
ance in order are discernible, the public will have less 
incentive to support drastic measures if and when a day 
of reckoning comes. 

* * * 


J J N the death of James J. Fitzgerald 
ames J. of Indianapolis on July Ist, 1942, 
Fitzgerald “ the world of insurance lost one of 

its ablest exponents. Known from one 
end of the country to the other as an evangel of con- 
servatism and right insurance practices according to 
the best traditions, he yet was looked upon as a con- 
structive force in advocating the development of new 
coverages and advanced methods. 

No more individual character has ever appeared in 
the insurance business. His interest in all its branches 
was indefatigable. He took an eager delight in argu- 
ment on technical details. In conventions he was con- 
tinually on his feet objecting to some statement or 
backing up some speaker’s contention. He could be 
depended upon to make any meeting a success because 
of the vigor of his participation. - 

As a chairman, or master of ceremonies, he had an 
extraordinary wit, and a gift of saying and doing the 
right thing to keep the air tingling with anticipation 
of what would happen next. His keen intelligence aided 
by the sheer force of his rich personality often swung 
audiences to his way of thinking even in sessions at 
first antagonistic to his ideas. lor quick marshalling 
of argument on his feet he seldom had an equal. His 
repartee was always apt and effortless, though often 
pointed. Yet his whole-souled good nature won the 
affection even of his critics, 

Of J. J. Fitzgerald it may be said that he had a uni- 
versal mind. Art, literature, science, history, economics 
and the plain realism of business all passed under his 
observation and came out enriched by his interpreta- 
tions. Few ever inquired into his background for he 
made his own background as he went along. He fre- 
quently said, with a humorous sparkle in his eye, that 
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he was “born on the wrong side of 
the tracks, grew up a Democrat in 
a Republican district, a Catholic in 
a Protestant community, an obstrep- 
erous boy in a conventional family”. 

In any major organization with 
which he was connected it was at 
once recognized that he belonged in 
its higher councils He was outspoken 
in his opinions, frank to friend and 
foe alike and had the courage to 
change his mind on occasion. 

All these qualities were evidence 
of a character fundamentally sound 
and unswerving in adherence to an 
honest attitude toward life in all its 
phases. While he did not achieve 
literary celebrity in national circles 
he did, through his publication, “The 
Mutual Forum”, make himself widely 
known as a commentator on the 
American scene. In this he allowed 
his personality free rein. As the years 
sift out the results of his career it 
may well be that the brilliant para- 
graphs and short articles which often 
burst forth in the Forum will be ad- 
judged as among his greatest con- 
tributions to the period in which he 
lived. 

J. J. Fitzgerald would be the last 
to countenance a prolonged grief 
over his passing. What would please 
him best would be to keep in keen 
memory his abundant vitality of 
mind and spirit which furnished the 
driving force behind his exceptional 
accomplishments. It would be his 
desire that the torch he lighted be 
grasped and carried high by those 
who succeed him in the many activ- 
ities he embraced. 

(For a more detailed story of Mr. 
Fitzgerald’s career see page 22.) 


J. Austin Carroll Heads Rhode 


Island Insurance Department 


THOMAS J. MEEHAN, DIRECTOR OF 
BUSINESS REGULATION OF RHODE IS- 
land has announced the appointment 
of J. Austin Carroll as Deputy Ad- 
ministrator of Insurance of the state. 
He succeeds Henri N. Morin, who 
resigned May 29, effective June 15 
to assume a position in the private 
insurance field. 

Mr. Carroll, who assumed his 
duties on July 1 is a native of Provi- 
dence and has maintained residence 
there while making his office in New 
York. 

After graduating from Providence 
College in 1928 with an A.B. de- 
gree, Mr. Carroll went immediately 
into the insurance field, joining the 
staff of the National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Underwriters. 
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Items Concerning What,Is Going 
On In The Insurance World 


Miscellany 

AMERICAN FARMERS NORMALLY 
PURCHASE AS MUCH AGRICULTURAL 
machinery in one day as Argentina 
farmers buy in a whole year — A 
four engine bomber burns as much 
gasoline in an hour of cruising as a 
family auto burns in six months — 
This year bicycle registrations are up 
eighteen per cent and are still climb- 
ing — Chicago doctor asserts that 
sixty-two out of every one hundred 
cases of skull fracture are caused by 
traffic accidents — Rubber can be 
made good conductor of electricity or 
an insulator, depending on the quan- 
tity and quality of carbon black 
added to it — Latest transatlantic 
speed record is six hours and forty 
minutes from Newfoundland to Great 
Britain made by a Liberator four- 
motored bomber — In the nineteen 
months since enactment of the Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance Act, the 
Government has written more than 
1,300,000 policies, each with an aver- 
age face value of $5,000 — Prominent 
rubber company announces develop- 
ment of tubeless tire for heavy vehi- 
cles by one of its young engineers. 


Mass. Supreme Court Hears 
Appeal on Compensation Fund 


A HEARING BY THE FULL BENCH 
OF THE MASSACHUSETTS SUPREME 
Court was held July 21 on the ap- 
peal by the Massachusetts Federa- 
tion of Labor from the recent deci- 
sion of the Massachusetts Ballot Law 
Commission, which some weeks ago 
ruled off the ballot on grounds of 
fraud the labor organization’s initia- 
tive petition for a monopolistic work- 
men’s compensation state fund. 

The full bench hearing was granted 
after Justice Henry T. Lummus of 
the Massachusetts Supreme Court 
had dismissed the Massachusetts Fed- 
eration of Labor’s petition for a 
writ of certiorari. Earlier Governor 
l.everett Saltonstall had rejected a 
labor demand that he investigate the 
action of the Ballot Law Commis- 
sion. This probe had been urged by 
Kenneth I. Taylor, secretary-treas- 


urer of the Massachusetts Federa 
tion of Labor, upon the ground that 
it should be determined whether the 
ballot law commissioners acted in bad 
faith and were guilty of malfeasance 
in the performance of their duties. 

Governor Saltonstall has indicated 
that he will hear any complaints of 
bad faith or malfeasance that the 
Massachusetts Federation of Labor 
brings, but that he expects to take 
no action pending outcome of the 
court proceedings. 

& © * 


Cunneen Resigns U. S. 
Chamber Post 


TERENCE F, CUNNEEN ANNOUNCES 
THAT HE IS RESIGNING AS EXECUTIVE 
assistant for insurance of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States 
to return to private business. 

Mr. Cunneen was appointed man- 
ager of the Chamber’s insurance de- 
partment in April, 1928, and was 
promoted to his present position in 
December, 1940. He is a lawyer and 
served as deputy superintendent of 
insurance for the state of New York 
from 1924 to 1928. 

Under Mr. Cunneen’s direction the 
national conservation program of the 
Chamber’s insurance department has 
been greatly expanded. With the co- 
operation of hundreds of local cham- 
bers of commerce, fire prevention and 
insurance organizations and _ other 
business groups, broad programs to 
reduce fire waste have been carried 
on. More than 800 chambers of com- 
merce are now participating in the 
annual fire waste contest conducted 
by the insurance department and the 
National Fire Waste Council. These 
programs have materially aided in 
reducing our national fire waste from 
an amount in excess of five hundred 
million dollars annually to less than 
three hundred and four million dol- 
lars in 1941. 

Also under Mr. Cunneen’s direc- 
tion, the Chamber’s insurance de- 
partment and the American Public 
Health Association in 1929 started 
a nation-wide effort to safeguard pub- 
lic health. More than twelve hun- 
dred cities and counties joined in this 
program and enrolled in the city and 
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conservation contest. 


rural. health 
Partly as a result of these efforts, 
mortality and morbidity rates are at 
the lowest level in the nation’s his- 


tory. 


Insurance support and interest in 
the Chamber has greatly increased 
in recent years under Mr. Cunneen’s 
direction. The insurance department 
is now one of the strongest units of 
the Chamber organization. It has 
promoted vigorously a program to 
bring about a better understanding 
of insurance on the part of business 
men and policyholders generally. The 
department has acted as a clearing 
house of information on legislation 
affecting insurance in Congress and 
it has interpreted for insurance mem- 
bers rulings and decisions of federal 
departments and agencies affecting 
the insurance business. 


Mariana Thurber Again 


Heads Insurance Librarians 


MARIANA THURBER OF THE EM- 
PLOYERS MUTUAL LIABILITY INSUR- 
ance Company of Wausau, Wiscon- 
sin, was re-elected chairman of the 
insurance group of the Special Libra- 
ries Association at the organization’s 
annual meeting held in Detroit June 
18-20. Named to the office of vice- 
chairman was Mary Alice Thoms, 
Phoenix Mutual Life. Pat Kleiman, 
Ohio Farm Bureau, was chosen for 
the secretary’s post. 


In addition-to general convention 
sessions, the insurance librarians met 
in four round table discussion ses- 
sions. Tying up with the main con- 
vention theme of “United for Vic- 
tory” was the first discussion on 
printed war materials led by Pat 
Kleiman. Evelyn Waterloo of the 
Kemper group led a discussion on 
sources of legislative information. A 
well rounded, annotated booklist was 
presented by P. M. Schmidt of the 
Hardware Mutual Casualty Com- 
pany. He listed the outstanding 
books of interest to insurance men 
in the general fields of sales manage- 
ment, personnel work, advertising, 
accounting, etc. Mary Alice Thoms 
led a discussion on insurance educa- 
tion which covered formal educa- 
tional courses as well as private com- 
pany educational plans. 


_ The Insurance Group held one 
joint session with four other Groups 
on the subject “Washington Libra- 
ries and the War”. Presided over 
by Rose L. Vormelker of the Cleve- 
land Public Library, the various 


speakers explained the work and 
facilities of many of the government 
bureaus. 
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Surprise Harry F. Gross on 
Fiftieth Anniversary 


AN INTERESTING OCCASION MAN- 
AGED WITH THE FINESSE WHICH 
could be expected of the family and 
associates of Harry F. Gross of Des 
Moines was the celebration of the 
fiftieth anniversary of his service with 
the Iowa Mutual Tornado Insurance 
Association held on June 20-21. The 
festivities lasting two days included 
a banquet, speeches, and all the trim- 
mings, together with a Rocky Moun- 
tain trout dinner, and presentation 
of a set of golf clubs to further per- 
fect Mr. Gross’ playing the ancient 
game, which is his only recreational 
hobby. 

One who was present had the fol- 
lowing to say about the career of 
Mr. Gross: 

“1892, in the month of July, Harry 
F. Gross, a young boy from Fort 
Dodge, Iowa, came to Des Moines 
to go to business college. Soon after 
he became settled in the city, he went 
up to the office of the Iowa Mutual 
Tornado Insurance Association to 
pay an assessment on the insurance 
carried by his father on his farm in 
Webster County. As Mr. Gross re- 
lates, the offices of the Insurance As- 
sociation at that time consisted of 
only two rooms and the office per- 
sonnel was numbered at two; Mr. 
J. B. Herriman, then secretary, and 
a stenographer. 

“Introducing himself to Mr. Her- 
riman, the boy stated his errand and 
proceeded to make the payment of 
the assessment ; however, Mr. Herri- 





FIFTY YEARS IN MUTUAL BUSINESS 
Candid Shot of Harry F. Gross Taken on 


Occasion of Anniversary Celebration 


man showed an interest in the boy 
and asked him if he could write. Mr. 
Gross said that he could and upon 
Mr. Herriman’s request to show him 
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a sample, proceeded to write out the 
receipt for payment of the assessment. 
Without any hesitation, Mr. Herri- 
man offered the boy a job with the 
Association, and the next day early 
Mr. Gross was waiting at the door 
of the Association’s office to begin 
work. An agreement was made be- 
tween Mr. Herriman and Mr. Gross 
that he should continue business 
school and work for Mr. Herriman 
during his free hours. 

“Mr. Gross remained with the As- 
sociation two years, and in 1894 was 
offered a position as license collector 
at the City Hall. In 1898 he was 
elected city treasurer, an office which 
he held for the following six years. 

“During these years spent serving 
the City of Des Moines Mr. Gross 
kept in contact with Mr. Herriman 
and retained a keen interest and con- 
cern in mutual insurance. Conse- 
quently, in 1905, Mr. Gross returned 
to the Tornado Insurance Associa- 
tion, was elected a director of that 
company in 1911 and served as as- 
sistant secretary from 1911 until 
1919, at which time he was elected 
secretary and which office he still 
holds. In 1925 he was elected presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Mutual Insurance Companies and is 
now a member of the legislative com- 
mittee thereof. 

“Mr. Gross is at present a direc- 
tor of the following organizations: 
Town Mutual Dwelling Insurance . 
Company, National Life Company, 
National Travelers Casualty Com- 
pany and the Central National Bank 
and Trust Company. In 1928 the 
Allied Mutual Casualty Company 
was organized with Mr. Gross as 
treasurer and director. 

“1942, marking fifty years of as- 
sociation with the Iowa Mutual Tor- 
nado Insurance Association, it was 
decided by the directors of the Asso- 
ciation to honor Harry F. Gross with 
a surprise picnic dinner. On June 
20, 1942, the directors and their 
wives, a few close friends of Mr. 
Gross with their wives, and the office 
personnel gathered in Des Moines. 

Mr. Gross was taken to the Izaak 
Walton Gun Club where he found 
approximately ninety of his insurance 
friends waiting to greet him. After 
the dinner, at which Mr. W. C. 
Children of Council Bluffs, Iowa, 
acted as chairman, toasts were given 
by each of the directors who were 
present and a gift was presented to 
Mr. Gross in recognition of his fifty 
years’ service. The following day a 
dinner was given at the Hyperion 
Field Club attended by the directors 
and their wives. At this time Mr. 
John Evans, president of the Iowa 
Mutual Tornado Insurance Associa- 
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tion, gave a short talk and presented 
Mr. Gross with an oil painting of 
the Iowa farm house from which the 
Iowa boy had come to Des Moines 
to make his place in the business 
world.” 

« e * 


U. S$. Chamber Insurance 
Committee Named 


SIXTEEN OUTSTANDING INSURANCE 
EXECUTIVES, REPRESENTING ALL 
fields of the insurance industry, will 
comprise the Insurance Committee of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States for the coming year. 
Their names were recently announced 
by Eric A. Johnston, Chamber presi- 
dent. 

The committee members are as fol- 
lows: James L. Madden, vice-presi- 
dent, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, New York, chairman; 
Herman A. Behrens, chairman of 
the board, Continental Casualty Com- 


pany, Chicago; Elbert S. Brigham, 
president, National Life Insurance 


Company, Montpelier, Vermont; 
John L. Clarkson, Bartholomay & 
Clarkson, Chicago; Marshall B. Dal- 
ton, president, Boston Manufactur- 
ers Mutual lire Insurance Company, 
Boston; Esmond Ewing, vice-presi- 
dent, Travelers Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, Hartford, Conn.; Chester ©. 
lischer, vice-president, Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Springfield, Mass.; W.. T. 
Grant, president, Business Men’s As- 
surance Company, Kansas City, Mo. ; 
Carl N. Jacobs, president, Hardware 
Mutual Casualty Company, Stevens 
Point, Wis.; William FE. McKell, 
president, New York Casualty Com- 
pany, New York; Chase M. Smith, 
secretary, National Retailers Mutual 
Insurance Company, Chicago; Har- 
old V. Smith, president, The Home 
Insurance Company, New York: 
John M. Thomas, president, National 
Union Fire Insurance Company, 
Pittsburgh; J. H. R. Timanus, sec- 
retary-treasurer, Philadelphia Con- 
tributionship for the Insurance of 
Houses from Loss by Fire, Philadel- 
phia; John L. Train, president, Utica 
Mutual Insurance Company, Utica, 
New York; William D. Winter, 
president, Atlantic Mutual Insurance 
Company, New York, N. Y. 

Three members of the committee, 
Messrs. Fischer, Jacobs and Thomas, 
are members of the Chamber’s board 
of directors. 

Mr. Madden, the new chairman, 
was for five years in the 1920’s man- 
ager of the Chamber’s Insurance De- 
partment, from which position, be- 
cause of his accomplishments, he 
was recalled in 1927 to the staff of 
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the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company as third vice-president. 

Mr. Madden thus brings a broad 
and valuable experience, not alone 
in insurance, but also through his 
familiarity with the work of the Na- 
tional Chamber, to the chairmanship 
of the Insurance Committee ; and his 
acceptance of this post will be hailed 
with satisfaction throughout the in- 
surance industry. It was during his 
service with the Chamber that the 
National Fire Waste Council was 
organized to advise and assist the 
Chamber and its member chambers 
of commerce throughout the country 
in intensive fire prevention activities. 
The annual Inter-Chamber Fire 
Waste Contest has continued as an 
effective feature of these activities 
and today nearly 600 chambers of 
commerce in as many cities are par- 
ticipating actively in this program. 

Fire prevention week this year, 
October 4 to 10, will be more widely 
and effectively observed than ever be- 
fore and the Chamber’s Insurance De- 
partment, under the guidance of the 
Insurance Committee, will collaborate 
with leading organizations in making 
this event an exceptional contribu- 
tion to the war program. 


* * ® 
Bryson F. Thompson 
Serving Uncle Sam 


BRYSON F. THOMPSON, HEAD OF 
THE THOMPSON AND PECK AGENCY 
of New Haven, Connecticut, and 


president of the National Association 
of Mutual Insurance Agents, has 
been commissioned a Lt. Com. in the 
United States Coast Guard Reserve 
and is now on active duty. 

Mr. Thompson, whose years of ex- 
perience in organization work and in 
the mutual agency yanks have won 
him a host of friends in the insur- 
ance field, will continue his interest 
in the business while on duty with 
Uncle Sam. 


| ae 








LT. COM. BRYSON F. THOMPSON 
Now on Active Duty with U. S. Coast 
Guard Reserve 
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Holds State Properties Mest 


Insure in State Fund 


AN OPINION HOLDING THAT NO 
STATE PROPERTY MAY BE_ INSURED 
legally with private insurers against 
fire or windstorm hazards — such 
holdings must be covered in the 
State Fire Fund — has been issued 
by Attorney General Herbert J. 
Rushton of Michigan. The Attorney 
General ruled that such a course 
would have to be followed even if 
some of the properties or warehoused 
goods exceeded in value the entire 
amount of the fire fund. 

The opinion, handed down as the 
result of an inquiry from E. A. Gump, 
Secretary of the State Administra- 
tive Board and head of the state’s 
purchasing division, called attention 
to the act creating the State Fund 
which provided “no officer or agent 
of this state and no person or per- 
sons having charge of any public 
buildings or property of the state 
shall pay out any public moneys or 
funds on account of any insurance 
against losses by fire, lightning or 
tornado, or shall in any manner con- 
tract for or incur any indebtedness 
against the state on account of any 
insurance upon any of the public 
buildings, furniture, fixtures, or prop- 
erty of any kind whatever belonging 
to the state.” 

The Attorney General further 
noted statutory creation of a State 
Insurance Fund of not to exceed 
$1,000,000 to meet losses of state 
property, with the various divisions 
assessed annually to cover their prop- 
erty at a rate of not to exceed 50c 
per $100. 

* * e 


Waste Paper Accumulations 


Pose Serious Fire Hazard 


PUBLIC ATTENTION HAS BEEN DI- 
RECTED BY THE CHAMBER OF COM- 
merce of the United States to seri- 
ously increased fire hazards caused 
by large accumulations of waste 
paper. 

The War Production Board has 
suspended for an indefinite period 
further collecting of paper waste in 
all but a few regions, where collec- 
tions can be carried on economically, 
but, says the Chamber’s insurance de- 
partment, large surpluses are await- 
ing disposal in many communities. 
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Several recent destructive fires in 
schools and churches are attributed 
to improper storage of paper. 

“Fortunately”, says the Chamber’s 
statement, “the fire insurance indus- 
try, leading fire protection organiza- 
tions, and many local fire depart- 
ments have taken cognizance of these 
hazards, have issued timely warn- 
ings, or have taken steps to eliminate 
or correct the inherent danger of fires 
by making available the simple, nec- 
essary precautions for handling and 
storing waste paper. and other com- 
bustible salvage materials awaiting 
intermediate or final disposal. 

“Existing accumulations of com- 
bustible salvage materials should be 
made to meet prescribed common- 
sense rules of fire safety. Final dis- 
posal should be made, and, if and 
when the War Production Board re- 
news its appeal for collection, steps 
should be taken to prevent the recur- 
rence of the problem, but without 
discouraging in any way full cooper- 
ation with the ‘salvage for victory’ 
program. 

“Chambers of Commerce, through 
their fire prevention committees, can 
take leadership in the situation. It 
is important that cooperation be given 
to salvage committees, of which there 
are about 12,500 now in existence; 
and collaboration should include fire 
departments, insurance and _ other 
business associations, civic and frater- 
nal organizations, schools, churches, 
civilian defense units, and others.” 

The Chamber makes the following 
definite suggestions : 

Work out a coordinated plan and 
program for the entire city or com- 
munity for the safe collection, proper 
handling and prompt disposal of all 
salvage materials desired by the War 
Production Board. (Remember that 
salvage and avoidance-of-waste may 
urgently be necessary for sometime 
to come in waging this war to a vic- 
torious conclusion. ) 

Emphasize that it is the patriotic 
duty of every citizen to save, to col- 
lect, and to deliver in accordance 
with the plan the specified salvage 
materials — but this effort and pur- 
pose will be doubly defeated if life 
or property are destroyed by fire 
through improper handling and stor- 
ing of such materials. 

Enlist the cooperation of radio, 
press and the many other approved 
channels of public appeal and infor- 
mation. 

Utilize the impetus of this appeal 
and the aroused spirit of the people 
to drive home fundamental principles 
and practices of fire prevention as a 
Vitally important contribution that 
every citizen can make toward win- 
ning the war. 
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Pennsylvania Mutuals Elect 


PAUL W. PEARSON, SECRETARY OF 
THE PENN MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE 
Company, West Chester, Pennsyl- 
vania, was elected president of the 
Pennsylvania State Association of 
Mutual Insurance Companies at the 
organization’s 36th annual conven- 
tion held in Bethlehem, June 15-17. 
Frank M. Fisher was named vice- 
president and Guy C. Eaby was re- 
elected secretary-treasurer. 

New members of the executive 
committee, elected for three-year 
terms, are: Miles V. Miller, Jesse R. 
Huber and Ira G. Walborn. Henry 
G. Carpenter was elected to the ex- 
ecutive committee for one year to 
fill the unexpired term of Mr. Fisher. 


Roth Appointed Secretary 
Lumbermens Mutual 


AT A SPECIAL MEETING OF THE 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE LUMBER- 
mens Mutual Insurance Company, 
held at the home office of the com- 
pany at Mansfield, Ohio, on June 24 
Dale G. Roth, formerly assistant sec- 
cetary of the company, was appointed 
secretary to succeed W. H. G. Kegg, 
who retired December 31, 1941. 
Previous to coming to the Lum- 
bermens Mutual Insurance Company 
on August 16, 1936, Mr. Roth was 
employed for six years as accounting 
and statistical systems engineer with 
the International Business Machines 


DALE G. ROTH 
Newly Appointed Secretary of Lumbermens 
Mutual of Mansfield, Ohio 


Corporation, and for three years was 
with the Brotherhood of Railway 
Trainmen in their insurance depart- 
ment, installing accounting and statis- 
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tical systems. He is a graduate of 
Wabash College from which institu- 
tion he received his A.B. degree in 
1927. 

* a * 


O. J. Schooley Heads 
Central’s Boston Office 


0. J. SCHOOLEY, FORMERLY SPECIAL 
REPRESENTATIVE FOR THE CENTRAL 
Manufacturers Mutual Insurance 
Company, Van Wert, Ohio, in Ar- 
kansas and Louisiana has just been 
appointed manager of the Boston 
branch office of that company located 
at 89 Broad Street, Boston. 

Mr. Schooley attended Ohio Uni- 
versity, Athens, Ohio. His fire in- 
surance experience, dating back to 
1928, has been entirely with mutual 
fire insurance companies. He _ has 
been employed by the Central since 
1936 as special representative in the 
Middle Western States. 


Urges Adoption of Modern 
Fire Prevention Ordinances 


MUNICIPAL AUTHORITIES IN EVERY 
CITY IN THE STATE OWE IT TO THEIR 
citizens and to the nation at large to 
do everything possible to prevent 
fire losses at the present time, Paul 
I‘, Jones, Director of Insurance of 
Illinois, recently declared. 

“It always is the duty of public 
officials to try to protect the lives 
and property of their citizens”, he 
said, ‘but today their obligation to 
do so is more urgent than ever, [ire 
is one of the greatest destroyers of 
lives and property. Fire under con- 
trol is man’s best friend, but fire that 
is out ,of control can be his worst 
enemy. 

“Many communities are at work 
today building auxiliary _fire-fight- 
ing forces which may be needed to 
cope with enemy bombing attacks. 
Great as the destruction of property 
by aerial attack may be, it can hardly 
be more disastrous than the toll 
which fire takes in this country every 
year. 

“Over a period of years, fires take 
an annual toll of 10,000 lives and 
one-third of a billion dollars in prop- 
erty damage. Most fires result from 
negligence or carelessness. Just think 
how necessary those lives are to our 
present war emergency and how 
large a quantity of bombers, tanks, 
anti-aircraft guns, or other fighting 
equipment could be purchased with 
the money which annually is wasted 
in fire losses. 

“Most cities today have at least 
fairly good fire departments and wa- 
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ter supplies. Few of them, however, 
have another instrument that is nec- 
essary to control fires — a modern 
fire prevention ordinance. A fire pre- 
vention ordinance permits fire de- 
partment members to discover con- 
ditions which may lead to serious 
fires and to cause them to be elimi- 
nated. 

“Included are sections on con- 
trolling the storage and use of ex- 
plosives and flammables ; the installa- 
tion and maintenance of private fire 
alarm systems and fire extinguishing 
equipment; regulation and mainte- 
nance of fire escapes; requiring that 
places of public assemblage have ade- 
quate exit facilities, properly indi- 
cated and free of obstructions; an 
investigation of the origin and cause 
of fire.” 

* * * 


Committee to Study War 
Gap Problem Selected 


SUPERINTENDENT OF INSURANCE 
LOUIS H. PINK OF NEW YORK, WHO 
is acting as coordinator on War Dam- 
age Insurance for the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Commission- 
ers, has announced the appointment 
of a committee to study the possibil- 
ity of bridging any gap that may 
exist between the government cover- 
age and that of private companies. 
The study will be directed along 
three lines: A delineation of the cov- 
erage of the War Damage Corpora- 
tion; an effort to extend private 
coverage, if necessary, to bridge any 
gap; and consideration of the pos- 
sibility of providing coverage for con- 
sequential war damage not contem- 
plated by the government plan. 

In appointing the committee, which 
will function not only for the New 
York Department but for all of the 
supervising officials, Superintendent 
Pink emphasized that, as might be 
expected, the introduction of this 
new form of coverage has brought 
with it innumerable unanswered 
questions. It is hoped that as a re- 
sult of this study acceptable answers 
to many of the questions can be 
found which, in turn, should prove 
helpful not only to the insurance 
commissioners but also to the insur- 
ance companies and producing forces, 
the insuring public and to the War 
Damage Corporation itself. The ob- 
jective will be solely to cooperate 
with the War Damage Corporation 
and to assist in eliminating existing 
uncertainties. It will also give con- 
sderation to the extent possible, to 
any needed coverages not now avail- 
able. 

The committee is composed of the 
following: Edward McLoughlin, dep- 
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uty superintendent, New York De- 
partment, chairman; H. C. Conick, 
assistant U. S. manager, Royal In- 
‘surance Co., Ltd. ; William D. Winter, 
president, Atlantic Mutual Ins. Co.; 
W. H. LaBoyteaux, president, John- 
son & Higgins; Harold Wayne, sec- 
retary-manager, Inland Marine Un- 
derwriters Association; A. J. Smith, 
president, Association of Local Agents 
of the City of New York; George 
I, Sullivan, president, General Brok- 
ers Association; Joseph F. Collins, 
chief of rating bureau, New York 
Department; and Charles E. Ryan, 
chief of fire and marine bureau, New 
York Department. 


New York Authorizes Use 


of Fire Renewal Certificates 


SUPERINTENDENT OF INSURANCE 
LOUIS A, PINK ON JULY 20 ISSUED A 
regulation authorizing the use of re- 
newal certificates for fire insurance 
policies in the State of New York 
on and after November 1, 1942. 

The regulation sets forth the min- 
imum requirements and provisions 
which must be contained in all re- 
newal certificates and then provides 
for variations to meet the needs, prac- 
tices and accounting methods of in- 
dividual companies. 

The regulation follows in full: 

A public hearing, to consider the 
use of renewal certificates and forms 
thereof in connection with fire insur- 
ance policies, was held pursuant to 
$169 of the Insurance Law, on the 
seventeenth day of June, 1942. As 
a result of the hearing, this regula- 
tion is made pursuant to §§21 and 
169 of the Insurance Law. 

I. Fire insurance companies li- 
censed to do business in this state 
may issue renewal cértificates renew- 
ing expiring fire insurance policies 
and supplemental contracts covering 
added perils or subjects of insurance. 
The form of such certificate shall 
conform with the following prescribed 
provisions : 

1. It shall contain the name and ad- 
dress of the company or companies issu- 
ing the same; the number of the policy 
it renews; and a brief notice to the pol- 
icyholder that it is a valuable docu- 
ment. The certificate shall be not less 
than eight and one-half inches by seven 
inches in size and should have the gen- 
eral appearance of a fire insurance policy. 

2. It shall recite the consideration 
and shall contain a statement that it is 
issued subject to all of the agreements, 
stipulations, provisions, conditions, lim- 
itations and endorsements attached to 
the policy it renews except as other- 
wise stated in the certificate. It shall 
be further subject to any additional en- 
dorsements applying during the renewal 
period. 

3. It shall provide spaces for the 
named assured; the location of the prop- 


erty insured; the term of renewal; a 
description of the premises with re- 
spect to construction and occupancy; 
the amounts, rates and premium charge- 
able as of the effective date of such re- 
newal for the respective items covered 
such as building, contents, etc.; the per- 
centage of total insurance to value, if 
any, required by the contract; the name 
of the payee or payees, if any, as in- 
terest may appear. 

4. It shall contain the following pro- 
visions: 

(a) “This renewal certificate shall 
have the same status as though a new 
policy had been written with similar 
provisions, stipulations and agreements.” 

(b) “If during the period that insur- 
ance is in force under said policy or as 
renewed by this certificate, the policy, 
any authorized endorsements or filed 
rules and regulations affecting the same, 
are revised by statute or otherwise, so 
as to extend or broaden this insurance 
without additional premium charge, such 
extended or broadened insurance shall 
inure to the benefit of the assured here- 
under.” 

5. Daily report copies of renewal cer- 
tificates shall be made and contain such 
additional information as may be deemed 
essential for rate-checking purposes by 
the rating organization of which the 
company is a member or subscriber. 

II. All renewal certificates issued 
in the State of New York shall con 
form with the foregoing provisions 
and may contain such additional fea- 
tures as may be approved upon fil- 
ing with the Superintendent of In- 
surance. 

III. This regulation shall be ef- 
fective as of November 1, 1942. 


June Fire Losses Down Ten 


Per Cent 
FIRE LOSSES IN THE UNITED STATES 
DURING JUNE TOTALED $22,410,000— 
a decrease of $2,533,000 or 10 per 
cent under the figure reported for 
the same month last year — accord- 
ing to preliminary estimates of the 
National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers. The June total was $823,000 or 
3 per cent less than the estimated loss 
for the preceding month, 
for each month of 1940 
and 1941 and for the first six months 
of 1942 are shown in the following 
table : 


Li SSes 


1940 1941 1942 
Jan. $ 36,260,650 $ 26,470,000 $ 35,565,000 
Feb. 34,410,250 26,102,000 30,819,000 
Mar. 29,788,800 31,471,000 30,505,000 
Apr. 26,657,190 29,330,000 27,960,000 
May =. 23,446,590 = 25,637,000 23,233,000 
June 19,506,000 24,943,000 22,410,000 
Total 
6 
mos, 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 


$170,069,480 $163,953,000 $170,492,000 
20,322,800 23,698,000 

20,722,100 24,122,000 

21,198,000 24,668,000 

22,091,140 30,833,000 

Nov. 23,449,000 23,822,000 

Dec. 28,617,000 31,261,000 
Total 

2 


12 
mos. $306,469,520 $322,357,000 
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‘Cumulative Liability and 


Its Elimination’ 


A VALUABLE AND INFORMATIVE 
BOUKLET DEALING WITH “CUMULA- 
tive Liability and its Elimination in 
Connection with Fidelity Coverage” 
recently published by George A. 
Cowee of Boston, Massachusetts, 
should go a long way toward clear- 
ing up some of the confusion that has 
existed among those who are in any 
way concerned with such coverage. 

The author, who is a vice-president 
of the Liberty Mutual Insurance 
Company of Boston, says although 
fidelity bonds have been issued over 
a period of a great many years by 
corporate sureties and hundreds of 
millions of dollars of losses under 
such bonds have been paid, some 
surety underwriters, attorneys, claim 
adjusters and even courts of law, let 
alone buyers of insurance, have no 
clear, consistent and definite concep- 
tion of what is meant by the term 
“Cumulative Liability”, in connec- 
tion with fidelity coverage. 

It was with a view to achieve a 
clarification of this subject for the 
benefit of surety underwriters, attor- 
neys, claim adjusters and buyers of 
fidelity insurance that the author un- 
dertook to write this booklet. It is 
presupposed that the reader already 
has a rather comprehensive knowl- 
edge and understanding of fidelity 
bond coverage since the work im- 
mediately engages a somewhat in- 
volved technical subject. An attempt 
has been made, however, to treat the 
subject in as simple and nontechnical 
manner as possible. 


California Assigned Risk 


Plan in Force 


THE CALIFORNIA ASSIGNED RISK 
PLAN WHICH PROVIDESe INSURANCE 
for applicants who are required to 
lurnish coverage either under the 
Vehicle Code (the so-called Finan- 
cial Responsibility Law) or for the 
purpose of securing a permit from 
the Railroad Commission covering 
the operation of certain carriers sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of that Com- 
mission became effective July 1. 

Insurers that do not subscribe to 
the National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters should make 
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manual filings which will permit them 
to write risks pursuant to the As- 
signed Risk Plan. The National Bu- 
reau of Casualty and Surety Under-’ 
writers has on behalf of its members 
made its filing No. 22 for that pur- 
pose. Individual subscribers may 
either adopt the Bureau’s filing by 
written notice filed with the Depart- 
ment or make filings of their own 
for that purpose. 

The office of the Assigned Risk 
Plan is located at room 421, 315 
Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal- 
ifornia, to which address applications 
for assignment under the Plan should 
be directed. Requests from produc- 
ers for copies of the plan and copies 
of the special application form for 
assignment should be made to the 
insurers represented by the pro- 
ducers. 

In order to facilitate the operation 
of the Plan, pending appropriate leg- 
islation, any insurer participating 
therein may pay a commission to an 
insurance agent who is licensed to 
act as agent for any other insurer 
participating in the Plan if such agent 
is designated by the assured as the 
producer of record under the Auto- 
mobile Assigned Risk Plan. 


Ten Eyck Resumes Private 
Law Practice 


BARENT TEN EYCK, GENERAL SOLIC- 
ITOR OF THE CLAIMS BUREAU OF THE 
Association of Casualty and Surety 
Executives, resigned on June 30 to 
become a member of the well-known 
law firm of Parker and Duryee. With 
Mr. Ten Eyck’s resignation, the posi- 
tion of general solicitor of the Claims 
3ureau will be abolished. A new 
position of Bureau manager is being 
created, which will be filled by 
Wayne Merrick, now director of in- 
vestigations for the Bureau. 

Mr. Ten Eyck will bring to his 
new firm a varied and distinguished 
legal experience. A _ graduate of 
Princeton University and Columbia 
Law School, he was admitted to the 
bar of the State of New York in 
1929. After two years of private 
practice, he was appointed assistant 
United States Attorney for the south- 
ern district of New York. In 1934, 
he was appointed assistant corpora- 
tion counsel of New York City, and 
a year later he became one of the 
four chief assistants to Thomas E. 
Dewey. Mr. Ten Eyck’s capabilities 
were further recognized by Mr. 
Dewey when, subsequent to his elec- 
tion as District Attorney of New 
York County, he appointed Mr. Ten 
Eyck as assistant district attorney 
in charge of the Fraud Bureau. In 
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1939, Mr. Ten Eyck joined the As- 
sociation of Casualty and Surety Ex- 
ecutives as General Solicitor of the 
Claims Bureau. 

Mr. Merrick, new chief of the 
Claims Bureau, is a graduate of Na- 
tional University Law School, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and served as a special 
agent of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation for nine years. He joined 
the staff of the Claims Bureau in 
1938. 

» & @ 


June New Life Business 


Down .1% 


NEW PAID-FOR LIFE INSURANCE FOR 
JUNE SHOWED A DECREASE OF .1 PER 
cent against June of last year, ac- 
cording to a report recently forwarded 
to the United States Department of 
Commerce by the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents. For the first 
six months of 1942 the amount was 
8.9 per cent greater than for the 
corresponding period last year. 

The report aggregates the new 
paid-for business — not including 
revivals, increases or dividend addi- 
tions, of thirty-nine United States 
companies having 81 per cent of the 
total life insurance outstanding in all 
United States legal reserve com- 
panies. 

Ordinary insurance totaled $356,- 
470,000 in June compared with $449,- 
534,000 for the same month a year 
ago, a decrease of 20.7 per cent; 
industrial insurance $129,863,000 
against $135,633,000, a decrease of 
4.3 per cent; group insurance $161,- 
061,000 against $62,977,000, an in- 
crease of 155.7 per cent. Total life 
insurance written during June 
amounted to $647,394,000 against 
$648,144,000 a year ago, a decrease 
of .1 per cent. 


May Traffic Deaths 
Drop 25% 


TRAFFIC DEATHS IN THE UNITED 
STATES DURING MAY WERE DOWN 25 
per cent — the biggest drop for any 
one month in the nation’s history — 
according to statistics compiled by the 
National Safety Council. 

The May total, the Council points 
out, represented not only the greatest 
monthly decrease in history, but was 
the lowest toll for any May since 
1933. 

Commenting on the decrease in 
traffic deaths the Council states in 
part: 

“A large part of the decrease is at- 
tributed to the fact that a conservation- 
conscious public is driving less and with 
greater caution in an increasing effort 
to save cars, tires and gasoline. 
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“That gasoline rationing in the East- 
ern Seaboard States was not an impor- 
tant factor in the national reduction is 
evidenced by the fact that regions where 
rationing was not in effect showed de- 


creases as great or greater than the 
Eastern States. : ; 
“The May toll, despite its record- 


breaking drop, still claimed 2,290 lives 
from the nation’s manpower. Further- 
more, the toll for the first five months 
of 1942 was 12,450, even though this 
cumulative total was 11 per cent below 
that for the same period last year. 
“Motor vehicle travel in April — the 
last month for which reasonably com- 
plete figures are available — showed a 
10 per cent drop from April, 1941. 
“Travel for the first four months of 


the year was 2 per cent below that for 
the same period last year. Thus a 7 
per cent reduction in deaths for the 


four months’ period resulted in a mile- 
age death rate 5 per cent below the rate 
for the same months last year. 

“Early reports on petroleum stock, 
plus actual gasoline consumption re- 
ports from a few states, indicate that 
travel during the month of May was 
20 per cent or more below the May, 
1941, level.” 

ca os * 


Assigned Risk Plan for 


Wisconsin Motorists 

PRELIMINARY STEPS FOR THE SET- 
rING UP OF AN AUTOMOBILE ASSIGNED 
risk plan to provide liability cover- 
age for substandard Wisconsin finan- 
cial responsibility risks, were taken 
at a recent meeting of company rep- 
resentatives and department officials 
at Milwaukee. At the suggestion of 
Insurance Commissioner Morvin 
Duel who recommended establish- 
ment of such a plan, representatives 
of most of the eighty companies li- 
censed to write auto liability and 
property damage in the state were 
present to discuss the situation and 
formulate the plans. 

The plan, which is similar to those 
in operation in other states, is defi- 
nitely an assigned risk plan and does 
not provide for a pool to handle 
substandard risks. Motorists found 
guilty of traffic offenses or involved 
in auto accidents who must show 
proof of financial responsibility be- 
fore their drivers’ licenses are re- 
stored may apply to the assigned risk 
plan for protection provided they 
have been rejected for auto liability 
insurance by three companies in 
writing. The manager of the plan 
will then assign such rejected risks 
to participating companies, distribut- 
ing them in rotation on the basis of 
premium income in the state. Cases 
in dispute would be referred to the 
Insurance Commissioner for adjudi- 
cation. 

Headquarters for the plan have 
been established in the office of the 
Wisconsin Compensation Rating and 
Inspection Bureau in Milwaukee, in 
charge of George F’, Hayden, Bureau 
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general manager. A governing com- 
mittee composed of Aetna Casualty 
and Surety, American Automobile, 
Hardware Mutual Casualty Company 
and Farmers Mutual Automobile has 
been selected. 


* * 7 
Former L.M.C. Employe 
Missing in Action 


CHARLES R. BRAUN, 26, FORMER 
EMPLOYE IN THE EASTERN DEPART- 
ment of the Lumbermens Mutual 
Casualty Company at Philadelphia, 
who enlisted in the Navy a year 
and six months before Pearl Harbor, 
has been reported missing in action 
by the Navy Department. 

This was revealed in a telegram 
received July 7 by his mother, signed 
by Rear Admiral Randall Jacobs, 
Chief of the Bureau of Navigation. 
The message was as follows: 

“The Navy Department deeply re- 
grets to inform you that your son 
Charles Richard Braun, Fireman 
First Class, U.S.N., is missing fol- 
lowing action in the performance of 
his duty and in the service of his 
country. The Department appreciates 
your great anxiety and will furnish 
you further information promptly 
when received.” 

Starting in 1934 in the Eastern 
Department headquarters of the 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Com- 
pany and associated Kemper com- 
panies in Philadelphia, Braun left a 
promising insurance career six years 
later to enter his country’s service. 
From his first job in the Supply De- 
partment he was advanced to the 
Credit Department, and on January 
16, 1939, in recognition of his good 
work and ability was promoted to 
the Accounting Department of the 
companies’ New York City office. He 
enlisted in the Navy June 30, 1940. 





CHARLES R. BRAUN 
Former Mutual Company Employe Reported 
Missing in Action 





Jones Outlines Auto Policy 


Procedure 


A BULLETIN SENT BY BIRECTOR OF 
INSURANCE PAUL F. JONES TO ALL 
companies writing automobile, per- 
sonal injury and property damage 
liability coverages outlines the proce- 
dure that is to be followed in poli- 
cies offering comprehensive general 
liability protection and policy forms 
providing coverages other than au- 
tomobile in the same contract with 
any form of automobile insurance. 

Policies will be accepted for filing, 
Director Jones’ bulletin declares, only 
when the automobile rates charged 
do not differ from the rates on file 
with the Department. It also in- 
structs companies that rates applying 
to bodily injury and property dam- 
age and any other automobile or mo- 
tor vehicle coverage, must be shown 
separately. Rates for other coverages 
than automobile must be shown sepa- 
rately. The instructions contained in 
the bulletin declare also that insur- 
ing agreements, conditions and exclu- 
sions shall be the same as contained 
in policies of the company designed 
to insure motor vehicles alone, and 
the company in question must be 
authorized by the Illinois Depart- 
ment to write motor vehicle insurance 
as well as general liability and other 
included forms. 


Minnesota Fictitious Fleet 


Ruling Amended 


INSURANCE COMMISSIONER NEWELL 
R. JOHNSON OF MINNESOTA ON JUNE 
19 notified all companies writing au- 
tomobile insurance in the state that 
certain provisions of an earlier com- 
munication relating to fleet policies 
were being amended. The full text 
of the Commissioner’s most recent 
ruling follows: 

“It appears from information received 
by this Department that some misun- 
derstanding exists regarding the scope ol 
our ruling of May 4, 1942, on the sub- 
ject of ‘Fictitious Fleets’. 

“This letter is intended to clarify that 
ruling. We deem it expedient at this 
time to define the term ‘fleet’. A ‘fleet’ 
is hereby defined as a group of five or 
more self-propelled motor vehicles un- 
der one ownegship and management and 
used for business purposes. Any attempt 
to circumvent this definition by group- 
ing motor vehicles not under a common 
ownership and management will be con- 
strued as a ‘fictitious fleet’. 

“On June 18, 1940, the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the State of Minnesota advised 
the then Insurance Commissioner in 4 
formal opinion as follows: 

“‘Tt is my opinion that the granting 
of rates on policies covering fleets 0! 
cars, where the same are not under one 
ownership and management, at a lower 
rate than available to other purchasers 

(Continued on page 16) 
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Good working conditions and control of health hazards are recognized as essentials 
in improving factory morale. 


Health Hazards to War 
W orkers 


By RANDALL R. HOWARD 


HE employment of millions of 
additional workers in the war 
industries of the nation natur- 
ally has multiplied the national prob- 
lem of the control of the health haz- 
ards of these workers. There are 
several special reasons why these 
hazards have become more intensi- 
fied. 
lirst — a steadily increasing per- 
centage of these war workers are 
women; and reports indicate that 
women in general are ill more fre- 
quently than men, that they are more 
susceptible to fatigue, and that they 
also are more susceptible to certain 
industrial poisons common in the war 
industries, such as lead and_ benzol 
and some dusts. 


Second — there are increasing per- 
centages of both younger and older 
men workers, most of whom start 
wholly untrained at their jobs; and 
reports indicate that older men in 
general have much higher sickness 
absentee records, which seemingly 
would indicate a greater susceptibility 
to the health hazards that are com- 
mon to the war industries. 

Third — the expanding war in- 
dustries represent, to a very large 
extent, new industrial operations. 
Many of the largest war plants are 
new from the ground up, hence much 
experimental work is required in the 
establishment of new operational 
processes, many of which involve 
chemical and other health hazards to 
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workers. Other war plants are old 
as to their physical properties, but 
have been either expanded greatly in 
their operations or retooled largely 
for new operations. The plants with 
entirely new operations include many 
of the smaller “sub-contracting” 
shops, some of which probably hav- 
en’t been giving much management 
attention to the control of the health 
hazards to their workers. 

Most likely, none of the health 
hazards implied above would be con- 
sidered entirely new to American in- 
dustry. But, as explained, many new 
factors relating to operating proc- 
esses in the war plants are being de- 
veloped, including the use of new 
substitute chemicals or combinations 
of chemicals, the toxic effects of 
which may not be well understood. 
Hence in a great many instances, the 
manufacturing processes and mate- 
rials being used in the war plants 
actually are new to the experiences 
of the top management and super- 
visors and workers in these plants. 

Recently, at a session of the Na- 
tional Conference of Industrial Hy- 
gienists in Washington, Dr. Clarence 
Selby of the Subcommittee on In- 
dustrial Health and Medicine pre- 
sented a nine-point summary of op- 
erational changes in the war indus- 
tries of America which he considers 
important from the viewpoint of 
health hazards to workers. He stated 
in substance that: 

1. Use of cutting oils is increasing. 

2. Grinding operations are increas- 
ing. 

3. Shot blasting is being replaced 
with sand blasting. 

4. More concentrated solutions are 
being used in pickling. 

5. Solvents, mostly chlorinated hy- 
drocarbons, are more widely used. 

6. X-rays are used more fre- 
quently. 

7. Use of welding is greatly ex- 
panded. 

8. Working hotirs are lengthening. 

9. There is a shortage of indus- 
trial physicians, industrial nurses, and 
industrial hygienists. 

The increased use of cutting oils 
(1) is helping to bring an increase 
in dermatoses; and occupational dis- 
ease reports usually show that “in- 
dustrial skin diseases” represent by 
far the largest percentages of re- 
ported compensable cases to indus- 
trial workers. 

The hazards from grinding opera- 
tions (2) are considered so poten- 
tially serious to women workers that 
three important industrial states 
Michigan, New York and Ohio 
have laws which generally prohibit 
the employment of women workers 
in grinding operations. Likewise, 
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practically all states have had for 
years grinding operation restrictions 
applicable to men workers. However, 
a representative of the Women’s Bu- 
reau of the U. S. Department of 
labor recently stated that “grinding 
operations can use many women” ; 
and also that “with proper precau- 
tions, outlined in the American 
Standards Association Safety Code 
for Abrasive Wheels, women can be 
employed safely”. 

The replacement of shot blasting 
with sand blasting (3) is in the di- 


rection of increasing the hazards 
from silicosis, the oldest and most 


dreaded of all occupational diseases. 
This change in occupational methods 
is being stimulated, of course, by the 
vast recent increases in the foundry 
operations of the metals industries, 
and also by the parallel shortages in 
the metals materials essential in shot 
blasting versus the use of sand. The 
control of the silicosis hazard through 
the use of dust removal and personal 
protective methods in foundries is 
well understood. But during the pres- 
ent war emergency, new equipment 
essential to such control is often dif- 
ficult or impossible to get. lor in- 
stance, a plant operator is often un- 
able to promptly procure the elec- 
tric motors and fans and other parts 
which he must have to install a new 
ventilating or exhaust control system. 
This shortage situation is putting a 
premium on the ingenuity of plant 
engineers and safety directors to use 
old equipment and to develop other 
temporary protective devices for 
their workers. 

The use of more concentrated solu- 
tions in pickling (4) is usually plan- 
ned as a time-saving method in a 
plant to take care of an expansion 
in these processes. But the use of 
more concentrated solutions of such 
fluids as hydrochloric, nitric, and 
sulphuric acids increases the hazards 
to workers of skin and eye injury; 
and also the hazard of possible in- 
ternal harm from breathing the fumes 
and vapors of such chemicals. There 
is constant danger among careless 
and untrained workers that they will 
assume unrealized health risks around 
such processes, and especially in 
smaller plants where the pickling 
process is only a small side-operation 
and where the workers may have 
little or no safety or health super 
vision. 

The solvents (5) which are being 
more widely used often include some 
of the chlorinated hydrocarbons with 
which the manager of a plant may 
not be very familiar. In fact, he may 
be using such solutions experiment- 
ally due to his inability to get mate- 
rials formerly used in his processes. 
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Or he may be trying out a patented 
commercial solvent with a secret for- 
mula with materials supposed to be 
nontoxic, but which in reality may 
also be an experimental mixture, the 
toxic effect of which even the dis- 
tributors of the product may not 
know. 

In many plants there has been a 
vast increase in the use of the X-ray 
(6) for testing the inner structure 
of metals, materials or parts, through 
new processes which in some cases 
have multiplied the speed of the op- 
eration by ten times or more. This 
equipment is still rather new and 
mysterious, and protective guarding 
against health hazards from its use 
is often not well understood and 
may be costly to install, involving 
the use of lead plates, etc. Also, spe- 
cial precautions may be required for 
the proper protection of other nearby 
workers. ; 

The efficiency of many of the new 
war plants are dependent on the use 
of modern welding methods (7). 
Such operations have been greatly 
expanded in industry during the past 
few years, representing vast process- 
ing changes since World War I. 
There are many new training classes 
for welders, some conducted by well- 
known technical schools in coopera- 
tion with the War Production Board, 
and others by the National Youth 
Administration and other agencies. 
Many women are being employed in 
various types of welding, and there 
are recognized serious hazards in 
these jobs. 

* e . 


PEAKING at a session of the 
iJ recent Midwest Safety Congress 
in Chicago, Margaret T. Mettert, 
Research Associate of the Women’s 
Bureau of the U. S. Department of 
Labor, reminded the public that “at 
least one state, Pennsylvania, pro- 
hibits most welding occupations for 
women’. But she added that “‘intel- 
ligent precautions, however, can in- 
sure safety for welding operations, 
and regulations and inspection should 
take the place of prohibition in this 
case”. 

As to the lengthening of working 
hours (8), Dr. Selby explained dur- 
ing his nine-point summary, that this 
has “increased the time of exposure 
to poisons and irritants, and through 
fatigue is increasing the individual’s 
susceptibility”. He considered this 
factor of fatigue very important as 
related especially to women and older 
men workers. The British experi- 
ences with war workers indicate that 
women are more susceptible than are 
men to fatigue, and hence demand a 
shorter work week. When the Brit- 
ish attempted to stretch out their 





work week to seven days, the increas- 
ing absenteeism of both women and 
men workers soon caused the aban- 
donment of the seven-day week as 
uneconomic and impracticable to en- 
force. Absenteeism is called one of 
the biggest present-day production 
problems in British munitions plants, 
often as high as 20 to 25 per cent. 
One iron foundry reported absences 
since the start of the war for their 
older men averaging 6.7 days per 
100 man-days worked, as against 1.87 
days for the other workers. 

Comparing women with men, an 
analysis made by the Boston Edison 
Company, for a 5-year period from 
1933 to 1937, showed an average 
of 6.4 days a year of illness for their 
male employes and 9.9 days for 
female employes. Likewise, recent 
investigations among General Mo- 
tors workers showed that, during the 
year 1940, workers in the age group 
of 50 to 60 years had sickness ab 
senteeism 50 per cent above that for 
their younger workers; and also that 
absenteeism of workers in their six- 
ties was about three times as great 
as for the younger workers. 

The evidence of shortages of in- 
dustrial physicians, industrial nurses, 
and industrial hygienists (9) has 
come out prominently in some of the 
recent meetings of the American As- 
sociation of Industrial Physicians and 
Surgeons, and also of the American 
Medical Association; and these two 
groups have started a national pro- 
gram to encourage more intensive 
training in the medical schools’ for 
industrial medical practice. 

Additional health hazards _ espe- 
cially relating to women workers 
were brought out at the Conference. 
It was stated that during the pre- 
war period a survey made by the 
Pennsylvania Division of Industrial 
Hygiene which included 16,000 in- 
dustrial plants, showed 4,500 ex- 
posures of women workers to lead 
or lead compounds, 7,300 exposures 
to inorganic nonmetallic dusts, and 
228,000 exposures to organic dusts. 
The Illinois Division of Industrial 
Hygiene made a more recent similar 
study which included 50,000 women 
workers, the results showing that 59 
out of every 100 employed women 
were exposed to some harmful sub- 
stance. In the Illinois iron and steel, 
and vehicles and machinery indus- 
tries, where there has been the great 
est recent expansion in women em- 
ployment, 85 out of every 100 women 
were found so exposed; and in the 
chemical and the food industries, 84 
out of 100 were exposed. 

One of the rapidly expanding haz 
ardous processes which employs wo 
men is dial painting with radioactive 





















paints. In the state of New York, 
employment in this field increased 
recently from 100 women to about 
2,500. Many readers will remember 
that during World War I there were 
a number of tragic deaths from such 
work. These deaths stimulated the 
formulation by the New York State 
authorities of a code of safe methods 
in such work. Other occupational 
diseases which were reported as be- 
ing rather common among women 
workers included ethylene dichlorate 
poisoning, chrome ulceration, benzol 
poisoning, lead poisoning, carbon te- 
trachloride poisoning, silicosis, and 
zinc poisoning. 


N a recent conference by the 

writer with an official of a large 
mutual insurance company, he dis- 
cussed some of their most trouble- 
some occupational disease causes and 
results. He had no hesitancy in pro- 
nouncing dermatoses as “the biggest 
minor problem” with which the com- 
pany has to deal, involving many 
claims in both the metals workings 
and chemical industries. He consid- 
ers silicosis “the most vicious” among 
all occupational diseases. 

In between, he enumerated a con- 
siderable group of cause or result 
problems. These include claims trou- 
bles with a long list of chemical de- 
greasers, such as benzine, benzol, car- 
bon disulphide, carbon tetrachloride, 
the chloronated naphthalenes, etc. 
Also numerous claims from welding, 
which includes, besides the hazards 
from excessive heat and ultra-violet 
and infrared rays, hazards from a 
dozen or more different possible 
chemical fumes, compounds, etc. An- 
other troublesome hazard is from 
magnesium, the comparatively new 
metal being much used in the airplane 
industry because of its lightness and 
strength as compared with alumi- 
num. It involves the serious hazard 
of metal fume fever, and the par- 
ticles of the metal are proving a seri- 
ous skin hazard. Other metals which 
are troublesome in the metallizing 
and fume fever group are cadmium, 
lead and zinc. He considers the haz- 
ards in handling TNT important; 
but this is not a general problem be- 
cause the hazard is confined largely 
to a few big explosive manufacturing 
plants. Arsenic poisoning isn’t new 
but is often reported, as is likewise 
the frequent carbon monoxide poison- 
ing. Also, there are cases of mercury 
poisoning, and lead poisoning; and 
numerous injuries and health haz- 
ards from acids and alkalies. 

He characterizes dematitis as most- 
ly a “nuisance disease”, usually not 
serious in individual cases, but 
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with an endless number of possible 
sources. The most usual causes of 
dermatoses are from the use of cut- 
ting oils, coolants, lubricants, spray 
painting, etc. He reported wide dis- 
agreement among supposed authori- 
ties as to the control of the different 
dermatoses. Hence many remedies 
are being experimented with, includ- 
ing a variety of “protective lotions”. 
Some companies have developed their 
own formulas, and may have ten or 
more different lotions for processing 
hazards in their plant. 

The one most general precaution 
among plants, toward the control of 
a variety of different health hazards, 
is carefully planned and maintained 
plant sanitation and cleanliness. Nu- 
merous plants have gone far in this 
direction. This usually will include 
a well planned setup of shower baths 
and lockers, company laundering, 
prescribed safety and hygienic regu- 
lations and protecting clothing. Like- 
wise, the general remedy for the con- 
trol of poisonous or harmful dusts 
and fumes is improved ventilating 
and exhaust systems. When such 
equipment proves hard to get then 
the only possible control solution is 
engineering inventions and extra per- 
sonnel regulations and precautions. 

Toward the control of health haz- 
ards, the U. S. Department of Labor 
has been carrying on an extended 
educational campaign. The Women’s 
Bureau of the Department, with 
Mary Anderson as Director, has an 
eight-point program toward “the 
most effective use of women in war 
production”. This includes the pub- 
lication of a number of booklets in 
which the factor of health mainte- 
nance is given prominence. 

Beginning in 1939 and extending 
into 1941, the Division of Tabor 
Standards of the U. S. Department 
of Labor issued an “industrial health 
series” of 20 small leaflets, each deal- 
ing briefly with a single occupational 
disease hazard. The usual procedure 
in a pamphlet is to describe: What 
the harmful or poisonous substance 
is: where it is found (among what 
groups of workers) ; how it occurs; 
signs and symptoms; what to do 
about it; recommended prevention 
steps — by employers, and by em- 
ployes. 

Following are the general subjects 
treated: 1. Industrial Skin Diseases 
(Dermatoses). 2. Anthraco-Silicosis 
(Anthracite Miners’ Asthma). 3. 
Arsenic. 4. Carbon Monoxide. 5. 
Chromium. 6. Mercury. 7. Lead. 8. 
Benzol (Benzene). 9. Silicosis. 10. 
Wood Alcohol (Methyl Alcohol or 
Methanol). 11. Chlorinated  Sol- 
vents. 12. Carbon Bisulphide. 13. 
Carbon Dioxide (Suffocation). 14. 
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Nitrous Fumes. 15. Metal Fume 
Fever. 16. Ammonia. 17. Manganese. 
18. Acids and Alkalies. 19. Hydro- 
gen Sulphide. 20. Anthrax. 


eee 
 & 1941, the U. S. Department of 
I 


zabor published the fourth edi- 
tion of a very helpful handbook by 
Louis I. Dublin and Robert J. Vane 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, entitled “‘Occupational 
Hazards and Diagnostic Signs’. It 
contains an alphabetical list of about 
1100 hazardous occupations, and for 
each occupation are references to one 
or more of the following nine groups 
under which all occupational hazards 
to workers are classified : ‘““Abnormal- 
ities of air pressure”; ‘“abnormali- 
ties of temperature and humidity” ; 
‘‘dampness’’; “defective illumina- 
tion”; “dust”; “infections”; “radi- 
ant energy”; “repeated motion, pres- 
sure, shock, etc.”; and “poisons”’. 
There is also a special section which 
deals with “dermatoses”, which lists 
132 different occupations with pos- 
sible exposure substances which may 
be skin irritants. 

The section which describes the 
hazards from abnormalities of air 
pressure, as an example, lists these 
hazards under the two sub-groups of 
“compressed air (increased atmos- 
pheric pressure)”; and “altitude, 
rarefied air (decreases atmospheric 
pressure)”. In each of these sub- 
groups, the conditions under which 
such hazards could exist are briefly 
described. Then what should be done 
for the protection of an industrial 
worker in such an environment ; the 
“symptom, condition, or disease to 
look for”; and, lastly, a list of the 
“occupations which offer such ex- 
posure”. 

There are listed, in this example 
group of hazards, only three kinds of 
workers who normally might be sub- 
ject to the hazard of compressed air 
— that is, airplane pilots, aviator 
personnel (flying), and pilots (air- 
plane). 

In contrast, in more than 200 dif- 
ferent occupations the workers might 
be subject to “abnormalities of tem- 
perature and humidity”, either as 
“heat” or as “sudden variations of 
temperature”. 

As might be assumed, a large pro- 
portion of the space of the handbook 
is given to the hazards from poisons, 
the author explaining that “industry 
today produces or employs a far 
greater number of poisonous com- 
pounds than ever before”. There are 
listed 128 different industrial poi- 
sons, and under each such heading 
is a brief description of the “symp- 
tom, condition, or disease to look 
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for’, and the “occupations which 
offer such exposure”’. 

The U. S. Department of Labor 
also published, in 1941, two addi- 
tional “special bulletins” especially 
relating to the control of health haz- 
ards in the war industries. One is 
“Protecting Plant Man-Power — 
Practical Hints on Industrial Sanita- 
tion and Hygiene”. It contains sec- 
tions written by national authorities 
in their respective fields on such top- 
ics as fatigue, heating and ventila- 
tion, personal respiratory protection, 
and a model health program tor a 
small industrial plant by Dr. Leon- 
ard Greenburg, Director of the Divi- 
sion of Industrial Hygiene, New 
York Department of Labor. In one 
section of this book, entitled “Crite- 
ria of Industrial Health Hazards”, 
by Professor Philip Drinker of the 
School of Public Health, Harvard 
University, is a list of the “safe lim- 
its”, in parts per million, of forty- 
one different industrial poisons which 
may be absorbed in the form of a gas 
or a vapor. The other booklet is on 
“Hazards in Defense Industries”. 


The General Motors Corporation 
affords an interesting example of the 


serious attention that some of the 


larger industrial organizations are 
giving to industrial health and occu- 
pational disease problems. 


Recently 
at Pontiac, Michigan, they conducted 
a crowded two-day “General Motors 
Medical Conference”. In the opening 
address prepared by Vice-president 
B. D. Kunkle, he commented on the 
important health maintenance prob- 
lems involved in their drastic plant 
change-over to war production, which 
he said would expand their employ- 
ment approximately 50 per cent 
above its highest previous peak. This 
new situation, he said, involves (1) 
a wide difference in product and 
process, and (2) the lack of time 
experience of the organization itself 
in dealing with these specific prob- 
lems. 

He mentioned, as specific new ac- 
cident and health hazards, the heav- 
ier materials now used in some man- 
ufacturing processes, heavier boring 
and drilling and milling, the use of 
new liquid cutting compounds, in- 
tensified heat-treating processes, 
heavier grinding operations, abnor- 
mal exposures to compounds, increas- 
ing use of sand-blasting and pickling 
equipment to remove scale and for 
surface cleansing. He also specially 
mentioned the dangers of ignition of 
dusts and chips from working the 
new light and soft magnesium met- 
als. There are other problems with 
compounds and processes from the 
more extensive use of aluminum. 
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“There undoubtedly will be”, he 
said, “a greater demand on the serv- 
ices of the medical department than 
we have known heretofore in the or- 
ganization. . . . Just as we are plan- 
ning to select and train operators for 
our manufacturing processes, so the 
medical department should be on the 
lookout for individuals whose abili- 
ties will adapt them to service of 
this kind, and to bring them under 
the type of training which will fit 
them for satisfactory service under 
these conditions”. 

“Every hour of work lost by an 
operator”, he concluded, “means that 
much less production toward the war 
effort, so that there is a threefold 
responsibility in the hands of our 
medical departments : 

“First, to maintain due diligence 
in the selection of employes to the 
end that persons employed are physi- 
cally capable of doing the work for 
which they are being employed with- 
out undue hazards to themselves or 
their fellow workers ; 

“Secondly, to be constantly on the 
alert to detect any consequences of 
new operations or new processes 
which may result injuriously to the 
operators on the job, and to keep 
the supervision informed  accord- 
ingly ; and, 

“Third, to maintain a program of 
health maintenance which will act as 
a guide to the supervision in the 
plants as to the placement of em- 
ployes. The entire (medical) pro- 
gram should maintain and support 
the highest possible productive ef- 
fort on the part of the individual 
(plant) operators.” 

In a later talk, Dr. Fred B. Wish- 
ard, medical director of the Delco 
Remy Division of the General Mo- 
tors Corporation, stated that “dur- 
ing the past 4 or 5, years, the duties 
of the plant physician have more than 
doubled. In many plants the physi- 
cian has to pass on transfers, all 
changes of jobs, and manufacturing 
processes which entail hazardous op- 
erations or the use of toxic mate- 
rials”. . . . He described a_ recently 
installed new layout of the quar- 
ters of the medical department of 
his own plant, which changes, he re- 
ported, “has more than doubled the 
effectiveness of our examination 
procedure”. 

e & ® 
VIDENCES as to the 
nomic value of specialized fac- 

tory health programs, even during 
the pre-war period, were assembled 
in a special survey made more than 
two years ago by the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers. A total 
of 2,064 companies, both large and 
small and located in all parts of the 


eco- 


country, reported on their health pro- 
grams. The summary showed esti- 
mates that a health program saves 
the average industrial plant with 500 
employes a net total of $5,611 a year. 
All but 5 of the 1625 employers who 
answered this particular question con- 
sidered their factory health program 
a paying investment. 

As to specific results, reports from 
over 90 per cent indicated an average 
reduction in their accident frequency 
of 44.9 per cent. Their occupational 
diseases were reduced by 62.8 per 
cent; their absenteeism by 29.7 per 
cent; their compensation insurance 
premiums by 28.8 per cent; their 
labor turnover by 27.3 per cent. A 
total of 83 per cent reported their 
labor relations favorably affected. 
Most of the companies used pre-em- 
ployment physical examinations to 
determine fitness and proper place- 
ment of workers, and reported that 
such examinations did not cause un 
warranted discrimination against 
workers. In 1154 plants an average 
of 4.4 per cent of applicants were re- 
jected because of shortcomings shown 
in their physical examinations. 

The items which they considered of 
most importance in their factory 
health program included the follow- 
ing, ranged in order of highest pref- 
erences: accident prevention ; exhaust 
ventilation for control of dust, fumes 
and gas; plant housekeeping and 
sanitation program; maintenance of 
a locker room; rooms equipped for 
medical examination and emergency 
treatment ; pre-employment physical 
examinations of factory employes by 
a doctor ; maintenance of a rest room; 
recording of illnesses and absences; 
factory personnel program including 
refreshments available ; employe hos- 
pital insurance; provision for recre- 
ational or other activities; periodic 
checkup of illumination of work sur- 
faces; pre-employement examination 
of office employes by a doctor ; work- 
room temperature supervision ; regis- 
tered nurse in place at regular sched- 
uled hours; periodic checkup physi- 
cal examination of factory employes ; 
maintenance of a lunchroom; health 
education of employes to prevent or- 
dinary illnesses ; employe mutual ben- 
efit association; doctor in place at 
regularly scheduled hours; fatigue 
prevention program; periodic physi 
cal examination check-up of em- 
ployes. 

As stated, the organized medical 
profession is giving increasing atten- 
tion to the question of industrial 
health control and the serious pres- 
ent shortages in industrial physicians 
and nurses. Dr. C. O. Sappington, 
a prominent industrial hygienist and 

(Continued on page 28) 
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“STAND AND FIGHT” 
INCENDIARY BOMBS 


ARIOUS organizations have been studying the 
\ problem of extinguishing incendiary bombs and 

considerable improvement has been made since 
the first experiments dealing with the subject. One 
of the most startling developments was recently worked 
out by the Chicago Fire Department. It was found 
that earlier recommended methods of spraying the 
bomb which in a measure are effective in gaining con- 
trol, were unnecessarily complicated. The best means 
is now demonstrated to be simply dunking the entire 
bomb in a pail of water, as set forth in the following 
review of a movie recently produced by the Chicago Film 
Laboratory under the sponsorship of the C. I. D. 





The Chicago Fire Department Civilian Defense mov 
ing picture entitled “Stand and Fight” is unique among 
Civilian Defense movies. Its most spectacular contribu 
tion to the Civilian Defense field is its recommenda 
tion of the dunking method of handling incendiary 
bombs. Its more important and basic contribution is 
that it attempts to take away from the incendiary bomb 
the air of mystery and fear which has surrounded it 
in other civilian defense projects. The idea of the title 
“Stand and Fight” is carried through the entire mov 
ing picture. The fire fighter in the picture is a woman. 
In this the Chicago Fire Department has followed the 
lead of the air lines. One of the principal reasons why 
hostesses were placed on airplanes was to prove to 
the public that flying was safe for a woman and there- 
fore is safe for the businessman who does most of his 
traveling by air. The Chicago Fire Department, fol 
lowing the same idea, shows that a woman can handle 
a fire bomb and therefore other women, and obviously 
men, can handle it. 


The picture shows clearly that after the initial period 
of slightly less than a minute, during which the bomb 
showers sparks over a considerable radius, that the 
burning is fairly quiet. After this first minute of initial 
flare-up it is possible to approach close enough to the 
bomb to handle it in almost any manner that one chooses. 
Of course, it is not recommended that one approach 
an incendiary bomb in light, flimsy clothing that might 
be set on fire by a spark. The film recommends that 
at the beginning of an air raid every householdet 
dress himself or herself in substantial clothing of a 
type that would not be easily ignited by a flash of 
flame or by sparks should any land upon the clothing. 


The film also does a good job of showing that ordi 
nary household materials and equipment can be used 
in handling incendiary bombs. It does not recommend 
that the householder rush to his neighborhood hardware 
store and deplete the existing supply of long-handled 
shovels and other special equipment as has been rec 
ommended in some civilian defense publicity material. 
The film shows that if a long-handled shovel is ‘not 
available, one can be improvised from a broom handle 
and a dust pan. Such arrangements should, of course, 
be made in advance of the air raid in order, for in 
stance, to make sure that the broom handle will fit into 
the handle of the dust pan. 


All the way through the moving picture is carried 








Top photo shows sand being poured on bomb to stop sputtering; (2) 
bomb is next picked up with long handled shovel and is about ready 
to be dropped into pail of water; (3) the burning bomb hits the 
water; and (4) the partially burned bomb is completely extinguished. 
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out the idea that if the householder 
runs away from an incendiary bomb 
he is doing exactly what our Axis 
enemies would have him do. It shows, 
too, that if the householder does not 
take care of his own fire in his own 
home he is likely to lose his home in 
its entirety because of the tremendous 
number of such fires that would occur 
during an air raid. It is pointed out 
that should a fire occur in your house 
from any other cause such as flam- 
ing grease on a stove or an acci- 
dental fire from a match, the natural 
tendency of a person is to fight that 
fire. This film recommends that the 
householder regard an_ incendiary 
bomb in exactly the same light. It 
is another fire to be fought just the 
same way as if it were started by 
some ordinary cause. 

It has been rather conclusively 
shown by results in England that the 
initial sputtering period of these in- 
cendiary bombs does not last beyond 
50 or 55 seconds. Occasionally an 
explosive charge has been placed in 
these incendiary bombs to keep the 
fire fighters away from them. This 
also always goes off before the end 
of a minute so that a householder in 
fighting an incendiary bomb should 
stay away from the bomb for the 
first minute until the initial sputter- 
ing period is over. At that time the 
remaining magnesium case on the 
bomb starts to burn comparatively 
quietly and can be attacked from 
reasonably close range. 

& «e * 

HiE spectacular idea in this new 

picture “Stand and Fight” is the 
dunking method of handling incendi- 
ary bombs. Recent news reports in- 
dicate that this method was first used 
in Russia but the Chicago Fire De- 
partment is said to have developed 
the idea independently. It is a well- 
known fact that if a quantity of 
water is dropped into a container of 
acid such as sulphuric acid, a vio- 
lent reaction takes place. However, 
if the contrary action is tried, that 
is, the acid is dropped into the water 
there is no violent reaction because 
the water immediately absorbs the 
acid. In the same way if a quantity 
of water is put upon a burning mag- 
nesium bomb there is a violent reac- 
tion. This has led the authorities to 
recommend that magnesium bombs 
be attacked with a spray of water 
so that not too much of a reaction 
would occur when the water is ap- 
plied to the bomb. However, it has 
been found that the same principle 
is true with magnesium as with sul- 
phuric acid, if the bomb is dunked 
or completely submerged in a quan- 
tity of water such as a bathtub or a 
pail, the bomb is immediately extin- 
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guished because the magnesium is 
cooled below the burning point in a 
fraction of a second. 

The method recommended by the 
moving picture is to allow the bomb 
to rest for a minute until the initial 
sputtering ceases. It then recom- 
mends that the bomb be covered with 
a quantity of sand in order to fur- 
ther quiet the sputtering of the burn- 
ing action. This enables one to get 
very close to the bomb without any 
considerable danger of flying sparks 
of magnesium. After being covered 
with a shovel full of hand the bomb 
can then be picked up in the shovel 
or dust pan on the end of a broom 
handle and dumped into a bucket of 
water or a bathtub filled with water. 
It is very important that there be 
sufficient water so that the bomb is 
completely submerged. When the 
bomb is dumped into the pail of wa- 
ter there is a momentary flash of 
flame as the burning magnesium hits 
the water, a slight “poof” and the 
bomb is out. The water in the pail 
can then be splashed onto any burn- 
ing embers on the floor or used to 
put out the fire in surrounding ima- 
terial. It should be noted that the 
flash of flame as the bomb drops into 
the water extends over a radius of 
18 inches to 2 feet so that the fire 
fighter should stand fairly well back 
from the pail and the pail should be 
set away from any easily ignited ma- 
terial such as draperies or slip covers. 

It is interesting to note in connec- 
tion with this method of handling 
bombs that the more recent recom- 
mendations of other civilian defense 
authorities are to the effect that in- 
cendiary bombs be attacked with 
solid streams, rather than with the 
fine sprays earlier recommended. The 
advantage to the solid stream is that 
it can be used at a greater distance 
from the bomb and that it causes the 
bomb to burn itself up much more 
rapidly. There is, of course, some 
additional sputtering and flying about 
of sparks when a solid stream is 
used but the danger to the operator 
is compensated for by the fact that 
the solid stream can be applied from 
a distance of some 20 feet. How- 
ever, from a careful review of the 
moving picture “Stand and Fight” 
and from conversation with the peo- 
ple who observed the actual operation 
on fire bombs it would appear that 
the dunking method is by far the 
most effective and the safest. 

The picture does a good job of 
convincing the audience that the fire 
bomb is just another method of start- 
ing a fire. It removes the fear and 
mystery which was associated with 
fire bombs in earlier instructions 
about handling them. After sitting 








through this picture the audience re- 
action is ‘“Well, these are not so bad 
after all. I guess we can take care 
of any fire bombs that are dropped 
upon us by the paperhanger of Derch 
tesgaden.” 


Fictitious Fleet Ruling 


(Continued from page 10) 
in the same class, constitutes a _ viola- 
tion of Section 3766, prohibiting any 
advantage or distinction being granted 
with respect to the premium on any 
policy of insurance.’ 

“Our letter of May 4, 1942, affecting 
fleet policies is hereby amended to pro- 
vide as follows: 

“1. On all fleet policies issued subse 
quent to May 4, 1942, including all ad 
ditions to and endorsements of said pol- 
icies, you are required to report in writ- 
ing to this Department the name and 
address of the owner, the license or 
motor number, and the make of motor 
vehicle insured. The foregoing informa- 
tion must be submitted to the Depart- 
ment simultaneously with the issuance 
of the policy in all cases hereafter 
written. 

“2. The information required in para- 
graph (1) above must also be filed as 
to motor vehicles domiciled in Minne- 
sota even though the policy is written 
or renewed in another State. 

“3. All fleet policies, including addi- 
tions to and endorsements of, written 
and effective prior to May 4, 1942, 
must be renewed on or before May 4, 
1943, and the information hereinbefore 
set forth (Paragraph 1) be furnished 
to this Department. 

“4. You are further advised that our 
letter of May 4, 1942, applies to all 
motor vehicle coverage of whatever type. 

“5. The practice of adding motor 
vehicles to a fleet policy which are not 
eligible for fleet coverage, for which 
vehicles the manual rate is charged will 
be permitted, provided the company 
writing policies in this manner notifies 
the Department, at the time the fleet 
policy is reported, as to which cars are 
not being fleet-treated and the fleet rate 
as well as the rate being charged on 
the vehicles not fleet-treated. 

“6. The replies we have received ac 

knowledging our ruling of May 4, 1942, 
indicate that some companies are un- 
der the impression that we require only 
the reporting of ‘fictitious fleets’, where- 
as our ruling requires the reporting 
of all ‘fleets’. The question of whether 
or not they are ‘fictitious fleets’ will be 
determined by this Department. 
“7. This Department places on each 
insurer the primary burden of deter- 
mining the proper classification for an 
individual risk and whether a fleet is a 
‘true fleet’ or a ‘fictitious fleet’. This 
primary responsibility may be discharged 
by requiring from the agent, producing 
the business, written statements for clas 
sification purposes and as to the man 
agement and ownership of the motot 
vehicles covered. If a misrepresenta 
tion by an agent is the cause of a vio 
lation of this ruling, he will be held 
responsible and disciplinary proceedings 
will be instituted. 

“You are further advised that the 
information requested herein will be 
held strictly confidential and must be 
received by this Department on or be- 
fore July 15, 1942. All ‘fictitious fleet’ 
policies issued and becoming effective 
after May 4, 1942, must be canceled.” 
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Fire Prevention from the 
Commissioner's Standpoint 


An Address 
By JOHN B. GONTRUM 


INSURANCE COMMISSIONER, STATE OF MARYLAND 


Before the Annual Meeting of the National Fire 
Protection Association, Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
May 11-14, 1942 


ECENTLY I attended a dem- 

onstration of the latest meth- 

ods of extinguishing fire bombs 
and the resulting blazes. The army 
officers, soldiers and students who 
participated in this program im- 
pressed me as capable, courageous 
men. As a deputy fire warden in my 
own community I have come into 
contact with many citizens who are 
likewise interested in fighting the in- 
cendiary bomb. The Nation is on 
the alert against an attack by for- 
eign foe. However, discussing the 
probabilities of an air raid, the ques- 
tion always arises as to whether or 
not there will be raids, and if so, 
where will these raids take place. It 
is generally conceded that the fall- 
ing of incendiary bombs upon Amer- 
ican cities is a matter of conjecture. 
It is possible, and even probable, but 
not a certainty. In any event, we 
must be prepared. 

One thing is certain, however. We 
have a domestic enemy which has 
been setting’ fires in America for 
many years, and has made an excel- 
lent job of it. That enemy is care- 
lessness, ably assisted by its allies, 
ignorance and indifference. Here in 
America last year three hundred mil- 
lion dollars worth of property was 
destroyed by fire. Ten thousand per- 
sons were killed. If the enemy bomb- 
ers should descend upon some sleep- 
ing American city and inflict upon 
it such a holocaust of blood and de- 
struction, the papers of the land 
would burst out in headlines six 
inches high, and the radio stations 
would fairly buzz and crackle with 
the evil news. As we have become 
accustomed to an annual colossal loss 
as a result of fire, we accept this 
needless waste, suffering and death 
with an indifference that is appalling. 

Today we are faced by strong, re- 
sourceful, unscrupulous foes. We are 
urged by our Government to con- 
serve our resources in every possible 
way. Oil will be rationed. Rubber 
is unobtainable. Every boat is of 
Vital value. Yet, if we read the re- 
ports of the past few months since 
our entrance into the war, we wit- 
ness a staggering record of careless 


destruction of essential war mate- 
rials. This waste cannot be meas 
ured in dollars. We cannot estimate 
the loss of the Normandie by the 
usual ciphers of business and finance. 
The Normandie was destroyed by 
carelessness—rank, inexcusable care- 
lessness, and today this once proud 
ship lies on its side in the Hudson 
mud as a tragic monument to our 
own stupidity. In an article which 
appeared in the March issue of Safety 
Engineering, the writer had this to 
say of the. Normandie disaster. 

“The sight of the Normandie today 
offends the eye and her fire-gutted bulk 
brings to our shores a touch of Coven- 
try, Rotterdam and Warsaw. Call it an 
accident, it still is another Pearl Harbor. 

“To date there has been no proof of 
sabotage unless we characterize as sa- 
botage the terrible destruction wrought 
by carelessness. But it is too much to 
ask of even the most complacent that 
he shrug off a wartime loss of sixty 
millions as ‘just one of those things’. 

“When will we awaken to the fact 
that stupid or inadequate supervision is 
tantamount to sabotage? For all prac- 
tical purposes, the enemy scored a vic- 
tory in our loss of the Normandie, 
which was being made ready for com- 
mission as the U. S. S. Lafayette. 
Heartbreaking delays must be expected 
before we can rush aid to our forces 
on far-flung fronts; still more money 
must be poured into costly and doubtful 
salvage while we explain it all away, 
with meaningless buck-passing, as care- 
lessness. 

“As time goes on, it becomes increas- 
ingly clear that we need another Rob- 
erts report, in this case to answer sev- 
eral recurring questions. 

“Why was the flammable material 
permitted in the presence of jobs re- 
quiring the cutting torch? Why were 
not the decks literally stripped of all 
supplies before. blow-torch operations 
were begun? 

“What precautions were taken to in- 
vestigate the hordes of workmen hired 
through their unions? What supervision 
was functioning to prevent and control 
fire? How much time elapsed before 
the fire alarm was sounded — and why? 
What fire-fighting equipment, in good 
working order, was available — or 
was it? 

“These and other questions cry aloud 
for response from a duly appointed body 
unbound by any maze of red tape and 
bureaucratic regulations.” 

No monetary value can be placed 
upon the loss of the fifteen thousand 


eight hundred tons of rubber de- 
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stroyed by fire at Fall River, Mas- 
sachusetts. Carelessness set the blaze, 
carelessness kept it burning. The 
same can be said of thousands of 
other fires that are destroying vital 


materials, — oil, wood, steel, build- 
ing materials of all sorts, raw and 
manufactured products — through- 


out the length and breadth of Amer- 
ica. The frightful witches of pyro- 
mania and arson have as their able 
companion the dull-eyed horror of 
stupid carelessness that roams our 
land with the torch of destruction 
and death. Indifference of home and 
business owners to the most ele- 
mentary precautions against fire; 
cynical disregard of building and 
safety codes by officials and contrac- 
tors; indifference of some state and 
municipal authorities and the failure 
of citizens to bestir themselves and 
pass fire prevention laws; these 
forms of carelessness and neglect con- 
spire to inflict upon America an an- 
nual disaster of fire and death that 
staggers the imagination. 


N ordinary times when extrava- 

gance and waste are accepted as 
a matter of course, with our abun- 
dance of natural resources and 
genius for production the Nation is 
able to absorb the losses caused by 
fire. We cannot restore the lives 
which have been taken, nor can we 
recreate treasures which possess for 
many of us extrinsic values which 
cannot be measured in dollars and 
cents. Today, however, when every 
ounce of material is of direct impor- 
tance to the defense of the Nation, 
the old free and easy methods must 
give way to a practical and efficient 
program of fire prevention. All of 
us have been prone in the past to 
refer this great problem to fire pre 
vention agencies which have done a 
splendid job as far as they have been 
able to do so. Heaven knows what 
astronomical figures we would have 
in fire losses were it not for the good 
work of both stock and mutual com- 
panies, working through their re- 
spective organizations. I have often 
thought that insurance companies 
have never received credit due them 
for their preventive efforts. Casualty 
companies, through their inspection 
services, have made a notable con 
tribution to public safety. Life in- 
surance companies have bettered the 
health and prolonged the lives of the 
citizens of our country by their splen 
did health service and publicity. Fire 
company agencies have done much 
to hold down fire losses, but much 
remains to be done in all fields. 

A fire insurance company is like a 
Chinese doctor whose pay ceases 
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when his patient gets sick. Premi- 
ums stop when the building burns 
down, and the company must make 
good the monetary loss. The people 
of America must understand that in 
fire insurance, as in every other ac- 
tivity of life, no man liveth unto 
himself alone. When their neigh- 
bor’s house burns, all policyholders 
help by their premiums to pay their 
neighbor’s loss. If it can be brought 
home to the property owners of 
America that each contributes to 
every loss by fire, I believe that we 
shall have a keener interest in fire 
prevention. 

All fire insurance men should be 
vitally interested in fire prevention. 
Sometime ago a gentleman remarked 
to me that it is beneath the dignity 
of an insurance commissioner or an 
insurance official or an agent actively 
to interest himself in fire prevention ; 
that fire prevention is the work of 
firemen. I replied that sanitation is 
the problem of the physician, as well 
as that of the sanitary engineer ; that 
cleanliness is the problem of the 
physician as well as that of the street 
cleaning department; that a pure 
water supply is the problem of the 
family doctor as well as that of the 
water engineer; the prevention of 
crime is the responsibility of the law- 
yer and judge as well as of the po- 
lice department, and fire prevention 
is particularly the problem of insur- 
ance officials, executives and agents. 
Whenever any official, professional 
or business man becomes too digni- 
fied to help save life or property, then 
that individual is too dignified for 
his job, and some less pompous per- 
son should be called in to fill it 
properly. Fire prevention is the par- 
ticular problem of those of us inter- 
ested in fire insurance. It is in the 
same category as preventive medi- 
cine, and the prevention of crime and 
juvenile delinquency. 

Reading the lives of the great 
apostles of preventive medicine, we 
find that at first the frock-coated 
members of the medical profession 
resented being told to roll up their 
sleeves and wash their hands in an 
antiseptic solution, and pompous offi- 
cialdom regarded with suspicion a 
doctor who spent his time catching 
rats and spraying oil on mosquito- 
infested swamps. Anyone who un- 
dertakes to correct a bad national 
habit, such as indifference to the 
prevention of fire, must expect to 
run up against obstinate prejudice, 
and at time entrenched stupidity and 
greed. Sometimes we must use edu- 
cation and diplomacy, and other 
times we must see that the laws on 
the books are enforced. I find that 
the great majority of men, if their 
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intelligence and better natures are 
appealed to, will respond and cooper- 
ate. Sometimes, however, we find 
individuals who are actuated by greed 
alone and are willing to expose an 
apartment house or a hotel filled with 
guests to destruction rather than 
spend the few dollars for necessary 
preventive measures. Such individu- 
als as these must be dealt with 
promptly and vigorously. 


OU will find fire prevention 

work and safety work interest- 
ing and inspiring. I do not know 
anything that gives one a more per- 
sonal satisfaction than to feel that 
he has helped to prevent the loss of 
life or the destruction of property. 
Pending the referendum on_ the 
Model Fire Works Bill passed at the 
1940 session of the Maryland Legis- 
lature, the Insurance Commissioner, 
under powers delegated to him by 
the same Legislature, issued rules 
regulating the sale and use of fire 
works. As a result of the enforce- 
ment of these rules, the Fourth of 
July casualties of 1941 were reduced 
to 17 as against 307 of the previous 
year. There is nothing that I have 
ever done or expect to do that has 
given me such satisfaction as the 
consciousness that 290 children have 
been spared suffering and possibly 
death partly as the result of some 
effort on my part. 

Not only should created wealth be 
the object of our attention and care 
but our natural resources, our for- 
ests, that have been subject to such 
wasteful carelessness in the past, 
should share our interest. I can re- 
member the impression of shocking 
waste I had as a young man when I 
saw a forest fire sweep over hun- 
dreds of thousands of acres of fine 
woodland. It is sinful at any time 
to be prodigal of the wealth that a 
bountiful Nature has bestowed upon 
us. As we sow, so shall we reap, 
and it is true that if we waste we 
shall want. America has sins enough 
of waste upon its head. The erosion 
of our soil, the pollution of our 
streams and the destruction of our 
forests and property by fire are mat- 
ters for public shame. In times of 
peace and plenty, we may escape the 
penalty of our extravagance and 
prodigality. In times of war and 
scarcity, our sins will find us out. 
We must begin at once to conserve 
our wealth, natural and created, for 
the day of reckoning is at hand. You 
men who have assumed private re- 
sponsibilities, and we who have as- 
sumed public ones, have a_ sacred 
duty now that our country is in 
peril to assert the need for preven- 


_ cident 











tion of wasteful practices particularly, 
as insurance men, where fire and ac- 
are concerned. We have a 
further duty to teach and organize 
against such waste. You are in a far 
better position to lead the public in 
matters of fire prevention than com- 
pany officials. Your responsibility is 
commensurate with your opportu- 
nities. 

I have been honored by being in- 
vited to participate in this program. 
I should have been unworthy of this 
honor had I only stated the problem 
and had not tried to point a way to 
its partial solution and the part we 
can play in that great effort. 

The enemy is not only at our 
gates but within our gates. We de- 
nounce and hate Japan for its treach- 
erous attack upon Pearl Harbor and 
grieve over the loss of life and regret 
the destruction of property on sea 
and land. We should also hate the 
fault of carelessness that caused ten 
thousand deaths in 1941, and the de- 
struction of three hundred million 
dollars in property damage, and do 
something to meet it in the big way 
that America has of solving problems 
when once its interest and conscience 
is aroused. 

At the last meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners a new committee was 
created, of which I was appointed 
Chairman, the Committee on Fire 
Prevention. My associates on the 
committee, all men interested in this 
great problem, and I have endeavored 
to work out some system of coopera- 
tion among the commissioners to- 
ward rendering unified fire preven- 
tion service to the Nation. We have 
received assurances of cooperation 
from all excepting one State. Coop- 
erating with us are the fire preven- 
tion agencies of the insurance com- 
panies, both stock and mutual. We 
have arranged from time to time to 
issue to the press educational state- 
ments by the Insurance Commission- 
ers and Fire Marshals of 47 States 
and the District of Columbia. We 
have also arranged to make _ broad- 
casts over the radio stations of the 
Nation calling attention to the urgent 
need of greater activity in the field 
of fire prevention. Some of the Com- 
missioners have already inaugurated 
state-wide fire prevention campaigns, 
and have effected organizations in- 
cluding insurance agents, representa- 
tives of the insurance organizations, 
fire departments, executives and civic 
bodies. 

We hear much talk of fifth col- 
umns and even sixth columns, but 
to me the most potent enemy within 
our gates is the column of fire which 


(Continued on page 28) 
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MONG the oo of various states, the Safety News published 


by the Cali 


ornia Industrial Accident Commission is one of the best 


as a source of articles of real technical merit. The following discussion from 
its pages by Mr. H. J. Horswill concerning so-called non-combustibles is a 
valuable contribution to insurance engineering knowledge. Our acknowledg- 
ment is expressed to the News also for calling attention to the article on 
Welding Gases and Fumes, reprinted by courtesy of the American Medi- 


cal Association. 























WHEN NONCOMBUSTIBLES BURN 


By H. J. HORSWILL 
ENGINEER, CALIFORNIA INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT 
COMMISSION 


ORMAL air contains about 

20.9 per cent oxygen, and any 
large deviation from this percentage 
is dangerous. By now, it is common 
knowledge that a man will suffocate 
if the air he breathes is low in oxy- 
gen. It is, probably, less generally 
known that an excess of oxygen also 
has its dangers. 

To consider oxygen deficiency first, 
even a slight decrease in the amount 
of oxygen in air necessitates a speed- 
ing-up of breathing, just as altitude 
does. This compensation can not 
make up for large deficiencies. At 16 
per cent or below, dizziness appears 
and the heart beat is increased and 
complete collapse and loss ef con- 
sciousness occur at 10 per cent, or 
a little less. 

The Mine Safety Orders provide, 
that men shall not be required to 
work in air containing less than 19% 
per cent oxygen except in extreme 
emergencies. When gaseous anes- 
thetics are given, the oxygen content 
of the gas mixture is kept up to 
20 per cent. or over. In short, any 
gas that is to be breathed by a human 
being — or by most, if not all, 
warm-blooded animals, should con- 
tain not much less than 20 per cent 
oxygen, 

The dangers of excess oxygen are 
not primarily physiological. 

In mine rescue work, men some- 
times use oxygen-breathing appara- 
tus which supplies pure oxygen. They 
report no perceptible effect from 
breathing the pure gas. There may 
be some increase in the rate of meta- 
bolism but on the whole, it may be 
considered that increase in oxygen 
has little effect on the breathing qual- 
ities of air. But an excess of oxygen 
gives rise to other hazards. Not 
long ago a welder went into a fairly 
large enclosed space to do some work. 
The space was entered from above, 
through a manhole, the only means 


of access. A helper was already down 
there. The welder wore his usual 
clothes — leather suit, plastic safety 
hat. There was a pair of rubber 
gloves on the floor, near where the 
welder was to start. When he drew 
a spark — this was electric welding 
— the gloves caught fire. So did his 
leather suit, his plastic hat, even his 
shoes. The helper escaped; got out 
through the manhole at double time, 
but the welder ran back, away from 
the manhole. When he finally got 
out, everything he had been wearing 
was burnt off him except the soles of 
his shoes; he lived a few hours. 

A very similar accident happened 
in another plant. In this case the 
man was a burner and the fire started 
when he lit his oxyacetylene torch. 
The effect was the same. All the 
man’s clothes burned up, including 
some garments made of leather. This 
man, too, died. 

Many familiar materials behave in 
a very unfamiliar way when they are 
exposed to air containing more than 
the normal amount of oxygen. For 
example, in air, a bar of hot iron 
cools down, with perhaps the forma- 
tion of a little scale on the surface. 
In oxygen, it goes off in a shower 
of sparks like a Fourth of July spar- 
kler. It literally burns up. 

All ordinary combustion is oxida- 
tion, and all oxidation generates heat. 
Whether or not a substance will burn 
depends on the rate of oxidation. A 
magnesium ribbon oxidizes slowly at 
room temperature. A sheet of paper 
oxidizes even more slowly, or per- 
haps, not at all. If you increase the 
temperature, the rate of oxidation in- 
creases, and, if you raise it high 
enough, you get a flame and the heat 
generated by the oxidation of one 
bit is enough to set off the next bit, 
and your paper or your magnesium 
burns. 

You can also increase the rate of 
oxidation by increasing the amount of 
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oxygen available. That is why iron will 
burn in oxygen but not in air, Any 
combustible substance burns more 
readily in oxygen and many substances 
which will not burn at all in 20 per 
cent oxygen — air — will burn in 
40 per cent, or 60 per cent or some 
other per cent. If we take pure oxy- 
gen and put it under pressure, this 
effect is still further intensified. Lub- 
ricating oil and gear grease will catch 
fire spontaneously if they come in 
contact with oxygen as it comes com- 
pressed in cylinders for welding. 
That is why such materials should 
not be used for lubrication of oxygen 
valves or fittings. 

So now — what happened to our 
welder? Leather coats and pants, 
leather shoes, plastic hats don’t burn 
ordinarily, but if there is enough 
oxygen present, they will burn. In- 
vestigation showed that when the fire 
started, there was a burner’s torch 
in the room, left there by someone 
from another shift, probably the day 
before. The torch hoses were con- 
nected to oxygen and acetylene mani- 
folds, some distance away outside 
the room. The valves at the manifold 
were not turned off when the fire 
started. The hoses were so burnt 
after the fire that nothing could be 
told about their previous condition. 
The torch seemed to be in working 
order — but there is no way of know- 
ing whether the oxygen valve was 
closed tight. From the course of 
events, I think we may conclude that 
it was not. For several hours oxygen 
had been escaping into the room and 
when the spark came, the accident 
happened. 

Warning? There was no warning. 
You can’t small, see, hear, taste or 
feel oxygen. The men had no way 
at all to discover its presence until 
the fire came. Chemical tests would 
have showed it, but who makes chem- 
ical tests of the air before starting 
a welding job? 

Something similar probably hap- 
pened in the second case. Perhaps 
the burner had allowed some oxygen 
to escape before he lit his torch. An 
understanding of the dangers involved 
might have prevented both these ac- 
cidents. 

If our interpretation of the facts 
is correct, there was carelessness in 
both cases. In the first case, it was 
certainly not the welder who was 
careless ; it was the man who left the 
torch in the compartment. In the 
second case, it may have been the 
burner himself who allowed oxygen 
to escape or it may have been some 
one else; we don’t know. In both 
cases, however,-care had been taken 
to shut off the acetylene valves, and 
it seems likely that if the men in- 
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volved had understood the dangers 
of free oxygen, they would have been 
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as careful with that gas as they were 
with the acetylene. 


WELDING GASES AND FUMES 


A welding, because it presents 
a diversity of hazards and is 
widely used in the present war ef- 
fort, deserves most of the attention 
in an article of this kind. The gas 
and fume hazards connected with gas 
welding are similar to those pre- 
sented by the arc method and conse- 
quently they have not been treated 
individually. It is well to remember, 
however, that fatalities have been at- 
tributed to carbon monoxide and im- 
purities in the oxyacetylene mixture 
such as arsine and phosphine. These 
possibilities should not be overlooked 
on jobs where gas welding is to be 
used, 

“In arc welding, use may be made 
of ferrous electrodes or electrodes 
made of an alloy, either of which may 
be coated. Mild steel electrodes cus- 
tomarily are dipped or washed in a 
lime and/or salt solution, which may 
thus introduce traces of calcium, 
chlorine in combination and other ele- 
ments. In the case of the rod made of 
an alloy, minerals other than iron 
may be present in quantities to cause 
concern because of the fumes cre- 
ated in welding which enter the at- 
mosphere breathed by the welder. 
When manganese is present in such 
a percentage as 12, which is not 
usual, or chromium, up to 30, it be- 
comes pertinent to inquire what ill 
effects may arise from the breathing 
of the welding fumes. Other metals, 
such as nickel, copper, zinc, magne- 
sium, aluminum and possibly lead 
may enter the alloy used for welding 
electrodes, and their fumes may enter 
the atmosphere inhaled by welders. 
In general, it is good practice to use 
electrodes of a composition similar 
to that of the metal parts subjected 
to welding.” 


‘The breathing of metal fumes has 
long been recognized as a source of 
illness. Of these, metal fume fever 
produced by zinc fumes is probably 
the best known. In the past, brass 
foundry and zine smelting workers 
were frequently afflicted, but today, 
attacks are usually the result of 
welding or cutting operations on 
galvanized metal. 


Heat, when applied to the galvan- 
ized surface (mainly zinc) results in 
the formation of zinc oxide fumes 
which can be inhaled by the welder 
unless protective measures are taken. 
\ccording to the article, Metal Fume 
Fever In Welders, published on Sep- 
tember 28, 1940, in “The Journal of 


the American Medical Association’, 
this condition can not be classed as 
metal poisoning. Its results are not 


due to an inherent toxicity of the 
metal particles inhaled, but rather 
to the absorption of altered proteins 
coming from affected cells in the 
respiratory tract lining. 


The first sign of an attack is a 
metallic taste which usually occurs 
during the exposure to zinc fumes. 
Toward the end of the attack the 
victim perspires profusely and is left 
with a feeling of weakness which 
rarely lasts for more than a day or 
two. According to the above-men- 
tioned article, there appears to be no 
conclusive evidence that repeated 
exposure to zinc fumes produces 
chronic effects. 

“At the present time there is a 
trend toward the use of coated rods. 
The prime function of the coating 
is to provide a gaseous shield about 
the arc to the exclusion of the at- 
mosphere and to create a slag for 
the protection of the weld prior to 
cooling. The presence of a gaseous 
shield about the arc is believed to 
lessen the quantity of nitrous gases 
produced from the bare rod arc, other 
circumstances such as voltage and 
amperage being equal. Coatings, 
which may be applied either to fer- 
rous or to alloy rods, may represent 
secret formulas, but it is known that 
among other coating materials the 
following have been used: fluorides, 
silicates including asbestos, silica, ti- 
tanium, borates, calcium carbonate, 
calcium hydroxide, barium carbonate, 
aluminum compounds, rubber, var- 
nish, casein, gum arabic, bitumens 
and various cellulose materials, such 
as wood flour or jute. The high tem- 
perature of the arc may transform 
silicates to more harmful free silica, 
although no known cases of silicosis 
have been attributed to this source.” 


Some of these substances are 
potentially dangerous, and the pos- 
sibility that they are involved in ill- 
ness attributed to welding gases or 
fumes, should not be overlooked. 

Perhaps the most dangerous of the 
harmful welding gases are the oxides 
of nitrogen. These, together with 
ozone which is also a highly irritant 
gas, are formed by the action of the 
arc on surrounding atmosphere. At 
the high temperatures necessary for 
arc welding, oxygen and nitrogen 
combine to form nitrogen oxides, 
leaving some ozone near the arc. 


These oxides when inhaled com- 
bine with water to form acids which 
in turn react with and irritate the 
tissues of the respiratory tract. This 
irritation, if severe, results in a con- 
dition known as lung edema in which 
large quantities of liquid given off by 
the injured tissues, fills and prevents 
normal functioning of the lungs. 
Death or serious disabilities often 
follow. 

Authorities do not question the 
dangers connected with the inhala- 
tion of ozone and nitrous gases in 
high concentrations. There is some 
disagreement, however, in the accept- 
ance of a maximum allowable concen- 
tration, and in determining whether 
or not the quantities produced under 
normal welding conditions are great 
enough to constitute a health hazard. 

“Traditionally, 39 parts of nitrous 
gases per million parts of atmosphere 
has been accepted as the threshold 
of prospective damage to welders. 
More recently it has been claimed 
that as little as 10 parts per million 
of nitrogen dioxide may be the source 
of headache, fatigue and other trivial 
manifestations of impairment.” 

Some believe that both of these 
figures are low and that many disabil- 
ities attributed to nitrous fumes were 
influenced by oxygen deficiency or 
the presence of fumes from man- 
ganese, fluorides, zinc, chromium and 
other minerals or metals used in arc 
welding operations. 

In any case, standard protective 
measures are applicable and effective. 
A flexible tube approximately four 
inches in diameter gives good results 
if attached to a suitable exhaust 
blower. The suction end of the tube 
should be kept within six inches of 
the work and openings into the work 
room should be large enough to allow 
for a continual replacement of the 
air exhausted. Additional protection 
can be obtained by the use of air line 
respirators or, in the case of metal 
fumes, a filter type respirator ap- 
proved for that service. 


Summarizing, arc welding hazards 
in the gas and fume class are: (1) 
Gases such as ozone and oxides of 
nitrogen produced from the air by 
are action. (2) Metal fumes such as 
manganese, chromium and zine from 
metallic electrodes or the material 
being welded. (3) Fumes and gases 
given off by electrode coatings such 
as fluorides, silicates, bitumens and 
other materials. (4) Oxygen defi- 
ciency. 


Quotations were taken from the article on Electric 
Arc Welding by Stuart F. Meek, M.D., Carey P 
McCord, M.D., and Gordon C. Harrold, Ph.D., pub 
lished on April 12, 1941, in Jour. A. M. A. 
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Report on Insurance Problems 


of Banks 


An Address 
By A. G. READER 


CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON INSURANCE, 
CALIFORNIA BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
Before the Association’s annual meeting at 
Del Monte, California, May 18, 1942 


HE war either has created or 

aggravated for banks six gen- 

eral classes of insurance prob- 
lems : 

1. Bombardment and war hazards ; 

2. Extraordinary risks due to con- 
ditions such as blackouts which arise 
out of the probability of, or pre- 
paredness for, attack ; 

3. Risks and problems resulting 
from wholesale changes in personnel ; 

4. Necessity of eliminating every 
unnecessary insurance cost due to 
mounting taxes and general overhead, 
including the probability of higher 
premium rates due to higher loss ra- 
tios during the war period ; 

5. Necessity of keeping insurance 
coverage in line with current values, 
especially where co-insurance clauses 
are in effect; 

6. How to prevent losses, a matter 
of paramount importance due to the 
possibility that one may not be able 
to rebuild or replace the damaged or 
destroyed article or building; the in- 
ability to buy adequate insurance 
against such risks; and the great 
importance of uninterrupted produc- 
tion to the national war effort. 

With respect to bombardment and 
war hazards, practically every type 
of direct damage insurance policy 
contains exclusions. Plate glass in- 
surance and specific robbery and 
burglary policies currently remain 
exceptions to this rule, but generally 
speaking we now must look to the 
insurance provided by the Govern- 
ment under the War Damage Act for 
protection against war hazards. 

It is comforting to have this cov- 
erage with the strength of the I‘ed- 
eral Government behind it, but we 
must realize that it will not afford 
us or our customers full compensa- 
tion against loss due to military ac- 
tion or combat. 

The Act does not appear to pro- 
vide any indemnification for loss of 
use and occupancy or other conse- 
quential losses, and that could be a 
very serious matter if conditions 
made it impossible to rebuild or re- 
place the damaged property. More- 
over, as yet there is no definite rul- 
ing as to whether the Government 
imsurance will include money or se- 


curities and other intangibles. And 
finally, the Act provides for “reason- 
able protection”. What is reasonable 
protection? How will that term be 
construed ? 

The Insurance and Protective 
Committee of the American Bank- 
ers Association is following closely 
all developments in connection with 
this subject and endeavoring to pro- 
cure regulations which will be satis- 
factory to banks. 

Concerning risks due to condi- 
tions arising out of the probability of, 
or preparation for, attack such as 
blackouts; use of our buildings as 
shelters during alerts; accidents re- 
sulting from non-combatant military 
activity, the attitude of insurance 
companies and adjusters alike indi- 
cates no great cause for concern. 
Legal liability policies contain no war 
risk exclusions. In other types of 
policies war exclusions do not appear 
to apply to these hazards. However, 
there are bound to be borderline sit- 
uations concerning which there is 
little precedent and few if any court 
decisions. Furthermore, it is impor- 
tant that extended coverage endorse- 
ments be attached to fire policies so 
as to provide protection against air- 
craft damage. 

Wholesale changes in personnel are 
increasing fidelity risks and raising 
problems in respect to wartime ad- 
justments in group insurance and 
retirement benefits. 

Substitution of untried help for 
“old reliables” increases the risk of 
fidelity loss in aggregate. Although 
it may reduce the number of large 
losses because large losses usually 
originate from activity of an old ex- 
perienced employe who has built up 
a system. Inexperience surely will 
lead to more errors and omissions 
and possibly to more mysterious dis- 
appearances. 

In respect to fidelity losses, we 
also must not overlook the added in- 
centive to commit a dishonest act for 
personal gain inherent in the in- 
evitable trend to lower standards of 
living. Human desire to forestall 
such painful adjustments is likely to 
prompt thefts which, feeding upon 
themselves, lead to serious difficulties. 
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The problem concerning group 
contracts and retirement plans is 
principally how best to maintain es- 
tablished benefits and reinstatement 
privileges as an incentive to loyal 
and capable people who have entered 
the military services or defense in- 
dustries to return to us after the war 
is Over. 

The need for keeping all costs as 
low as possible in view of higher 
taxes and overhead needs no sup- 
porting argument, but in the case 
of insurance the problem becomes 
doubly difficult because in war time 
losses increase and premium rates 
rise. 

With many of our customers abil- 
ity to eliminate all unnecessary costs 
is of great importance both to them 
and to us. It may mean the differ- 
ence between a good contract which 
would create a profitable credit line 
for us and being underbid by a com- 
petitor with a loss to us of a good 
loan. Never was it so important to 
have expert analysis and advice on 
insurance questions. 

Keeping insurance coverage in line 
with current costs of replacement is 
one of the most important insurance 
problems before us today. If we fail 
to do so we may be only partially 
compensated for a serious loss when 
a little more care would have pro- 
tected us fully. 

In my opinion, however, the most 
important insurance problem before 
us today is how to prevent losses 
from happening. 

Many critical materials now are 
unobtainable by all excepting those 
engaged in certain kinds of war pro- 
duction. Skilled manpower is at a 
premium. It may be impossible to 
repair gr rebuild or replace a dam- 
aged or destroyed property. This 
could be disastrous to a customer 
and create a serious loss for us. 

But it is of vastly greater impor- 
tance to our nation. If we are to 
win this war, every resource must 
be conserved, production must not 
be interrupted. Loss prevention now 
is important to our very survival. 


Many hazards are subject to con- 
siderable control. Bankers can do 
much to encourage measures which 
will control these hazards. It is our 
patriotic duty so to do. The means 
to do this are at hand. Experience 
and proved methods of preventing 
losses are available through safety 
programs and_ inspection — services 
sponsored and developed by insur- 
ance companies. Numerous company- 
supported bureaus also can give us 
very valuable help. We have here 
in California the Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters of the Pacific. There are 
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DEATH OF JAMES J. FITZGERALD 


AMES 
\LD, 
Dealers 


JOSEPH FITZGER- 

President of the Grain 
National Mutual Fire In- 
surance Company, died at his home 
in Indianapolis on July 1, 1942, after 
having been in failing health for sev- 
eral years. 

He was 64 years of age and had 
spent the greater part of his com- 
mercial life in Indianapolis where he 
was active in many business associa- 
tions and civic enterprises outside of 
his insurance interests. 


Mutual insurance in its broader 
aspects and the Grain Dealers Na- 
tional in particular were his profes- 
sion, his hobby and constant inspira- 
tion. He was one of those who as- 
sisted in establishing the company 
when he came to Indianapolis in 
1902 from Saginaw, Michigan, his 
birthplace, where he started his career 
as a stenographer in the office of 
the Saginaw Mutual lire Insurance 
Company in 1893. 

\fter the company was launched 
he traveled widely throughout the 
United States, especially in the Mid- 
dle West, opening branch offices and 
building an efficient organization. 


Much of the success of the Grain 
Dealers was due to the impact of 
his dynamic personality on business- 
men, who grew to have absolute con- 
fidence in his honesty and ability. 


Beside his connections with the 
Grain Dealers National Mutual lire 
Insurance Company, he was _ past- 
president of the Federation of Mu- 
tual lire Insurance Companies, the 
National Association of Mutual In- 
surance Companies, the Improved 
Risk Mutuals of New York City, the 
Mutual Company Association of Chi- 
cago and the Mill and Elevator [*ield- 
men’s Association. He was a much 
sought-after counselor in committee 
work and was regarded as one of 
the best of all speakers at various 
state and national conventions. 

At the time of his death he was a 
commissioner of the American Mu 
tual Alliance, a director of the 
American Mutual Reinsurance Com- 
pany of Chicago, president of the 
Association of Mill and Elevator Mu- 
tual Insurance Companies and presi- 
dent of the Hoosier Adjustment Bu- 
reau of Indianapolis. 


Mr. Fitzgerald was a former direc- 
tor of the Indianapolis Community 
Fund and the Indianapolis Chamber 
of Commerce. He was affiliated with 
a number of Catholic charitable or- 
ganizations, and was especially active 
as a member of the St. Thomas 
Acquinas Catholic Church and the 
Knights of Columbus. His social 
clubs included the Indianapolis Ath- 
letic Club, Illinois Athletic Club and 
the Meridian Hills Country Club. 


The funeral was held at the 
SS. Peter and Paul Cathedral in 
Indianapolis with burial at Calvary 
Cemetery. At the services an elo- 
quent tribute to Mr. litzgerald was 
delivered by Monsignor Noll, from 
which the following is an excerpt : 


“Whatever he achieved was built first 
of all on a foundation of character, of 
integrity, which inspired confidence in 
those with whom he was associated, 
and that character was in turn built on 
the simple lessons of the Christian faith 
to which he gave first place in his life. 
When he stepped forth from grade 
school there was no time and no money 
ior high school and college, so he en- 
rolled immediately in the university of 
hard work, experience and _ self-educa- 
tion. How he succeeded you know. A 
characteristic in him, which was noted 
by many, was his insatiable thirst tor 
knowledge, an intellectual curiosity 
which made him not only an authority 
in his own profession, but the possessor 
of a vast fund of knowledge in many 
fields. 


“In some, this hard struggle for a 
place in the world of men has been ac- 
companied by a forgetfulness of the 
finer things, the things of the mind and 
of the soul. Mr. litzgerald attained and 
maintained that fine balance in_ life 
which ordinarily presupposes solid aca- 
demic education. He recognized the su- 
perior value of being successful as a 
man, as a person, as an intelligent cre- 
ature of God. He understood the hu- 
manities. Material success had its place 
in his life, but it was secondary and 
incidental. It was thus he evaluated 
his fellow men. To him men and women 
were not merely subjects for statistics; 
he understood the inherent dignity of 
man, and that understanding he put 
into practice. He was incessantly doing 
things for others, not only by his un- 
publicized acts of charity and material 
helpfulness to the needy, but also by 
his readiness to give of his time and 
of himself to all that was beneficial to 
his neighbors and to his community.” 


Surviving are the widow, Mrs. 
Kmma L. Fitzgerald; a daughter, 
Mrs. Donald FE. Schick of Indianap- 
olis, and two sons, Francis E. |‘itz- 
gerald, a member of the United 
States Army Engineer Corps, and 
Lawrence A. Fitzgerald of Chicago. 

(See editorial page for other com 
nient on the life of Mr. Fitzgerald.) 
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NEW CORRESPONDENCE COURSE IN FIRE 


AND CASUALTY INSURANCE 


ERHAPS the most. significant 

recent development within the 
twin fields of fire insurance and casu- 
alty insurance has been the remark- 
able increase in interest — notably 
among those working insurance men 
engaged in selling such protection to 
the American public — in what has 
come to be called “insurance edu- 
cation”, 

Over the years insurance educa- 
tion has meant largely the efforts of 
a few professors in the major uni- 
versities to impart the elements of 
insurance theory to their students, 
the more or less effective attempts 
of some fire insurance and casualty 
insurance companies to increase the 
technical knowledge and the selling 
abilities of their sales representatives, 
and night classes in the larger metro- 
politan centers which were largely 
attended by beginners employed in 
insurance companies and large insur- 
ance agencies. The insurance sales 
representative of some experience in 
the business has been prone for 
decades to spend all of his time in 
actual selling, confident- that solving 
the insurance problems presented to 
him in his dealings with prospects 
was giving him all the education he 
needed, 

Suddenly there has come a change. 
Today insurance sales representatives 
— agents, brokers, salesmen — are 
coming together periodically, at their 
own expense, determined to enhance 
their insurance knowledge. Fire in- 
surance and casualty insurance com- 
panies are besieged with requests for 
educational material from sales rep- 
resentatives who once hardly deigned 
to read their mail from the home 
office. “Insurance education’”’ has be- 
come the real enthusiasm of the ex- 
perienced insurance salesman. 

Why has this come about? 

Certainly one of the more impor- 
tant reasons is that insurance yearly 
becomes more complex, as business 
and industry increasingly look to the 
fire insurance and casualty insurance 
carriers to protect them against haz- 
ards which few once thought of in- 
suring against. Another is that in- 
surance buyers have been educated 
to demand higher standards in the 
knowledge of the insurance men who 
serve them; many insurance buyers 
for large organizations have an un- 
derstanding of insurance’s intricacies 
Which not a few veteran insurance 
producers would find it hard to 
match. A third has been the keen 
Pressure of competition — the insur- 








ance salesman nowadays who does 
not know his business thoroughly is 
at a terrific disadvantage when he 
attempts to compete with the insur- 
ance salesman who does. 

With such wide and uncontrolled 
enthusiasm for “insurance education” 
it is not surprising that operation of 
many of the educational projects 
which have been launched has left 
much to be desired. There has been 
a tendency toward narrow technical 
study of the policy contracts which 
are most in demand, and toward the 
imparting of little tricks of salesman- 
ship by the more successful salesmen 
to their less accomplished colleagues. 
Often educational projects have be- 
come mere forums for the exchange 
of specialized information, and the 
objectives of true education have 
been lost sight of completely. 

When the American Mutual Al- 
liance — the association in which 
are joined many of the major mutual 
fire insurance and casualty insurance 
companies — was importuned sev- 
eral years ago to set up a national 
educational program, it took coun- 
sel with a number of prominent in- 
surance educators and with a number 
of leading mutual fire insurance and 
casualty insurance executives. Out 
of the discussions came the conviction 
that an educational program which 
would be of real value to the work- 
ing insurance man would require an 
approach differing from that which 
had been used generally. 

It was determined that in place of 
narrow technical analysis of various 
insurance policies, and of inspira- 
tional sales messages, the effort would 
be to paint for the working insurance 
man a broad picture of the business 
in which he is engaged. Its history 
and development, its basic theories 
of operation, its place as one type 
of unit in the general economic struc- 
ture, its relation to other types of 
economic activity, its significance as 
a social device, its duties to the pub- 
lic — all of these were held to be 
properly within the scope of any 
project which had as its aim the 
true education of insurance person- 
nel. There was no decision to neg- 
lect the imparting of technical infor- 
mation, of course, but it was held 
that this should be so managed that 
its relationship to the broader as- 
pects of insurance as an institution 
would be clarified and appreciated. 

As the resuli of these explorations 
there was set up the American Mu- 
tual Alliance Institute of Insurance. 
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The Institute now is beyond the ex- 
perimental stage. Hundreds of work- 


ing insurance men — many of long 
practical experience — have met to 


discuss general fire insurance and 
casualty insurance problems with a 
distinguished faculty of insurance 
educators and specialists. Hundreds 
have taken the comprehensive writ- 
ten examinations. The sessions of 
the Institute have been marked by a’ 
nice blending of the practical and the 
theoretical, and by a consequent in- 
creased understanding between the 
insurance men of both types. Most 
important of all, the mutual insur- 
ance men who have participated in 
the sessions of the Institute have 
taken away with them a concept of 
fire insurance and casualty insurance 
as integral parts of the nation’s so- 
cial and economic structure which 
cannot fail to be of great value to 
them and to the public which they 
serve. 

The Extension Study Course now 
being offered is a direct outgrowth 
of the experience in practical insur- 
ance education which has been gained 
through the operations to date of 
the American Mutual Alliance Insti- 
tute of Insurance. It is not intended 
as a “correspondence course for in- 
surance salesmen”, nor as one of 
those short cuts to technical knowl- 
edge which will enable the inexperi- 
enced individual to qualify as an 
insurance expert overnight. Those 
enrolling are expected to have some 
knowledge of fire insurance and cas- 
ualty insurance, or to have at hand 
the means for acquiring this knowl- 
edge. 

These studies, if conscientiously 
made, will give the insurance man a 
comprehensive idea of the workings 
of the business of which he is a part, 
and of the relationship existing be 
tween the whole and the parts with 
which he is personally familiar. Its 
purpose is not to impart capsules of 
information, but t® serve as a guide 
to where information can be obtained 
by the conscientious student. Its em 
phasis at all times is upon the ne 
cessity for working out and under- 
standing insurance problems upon the 
basis of the information secured by 
the student himself ; the recommended 
readings will be of great assistance 
here. 

The examination questions are not 
too easy. They require the render- 
ing of opinions and the formulation 
of answers which are not to be found 
in the back of any book. This is 
purposely so in recognition of the 
fact that the path to true educa- 
tional achievement ever has been a 
rocky one, and that a series of mere 
factual quizzes would not be con- 
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sistent with the objectives for which 
the course has been set up. 


HE course is divided into ten 

studies, covering the following 
fields : 

1. PRINCIPLES OF INSURANCE. 
The place of insurance in the economic 
structure; history of insurance and risk- 
bearing; public interest in insurance and 
insurance regulation; theory of risk and 
risk-bearing; types and divisions of haz- 
ards; general legal and financial as- 
pects of insurance. 

2. PROPERTY INSURANCE. Dis- 
tinctions between property insurance 
and other insurance; direct and conse- 
quential losses; coinsurance and con- 
tribution; property insurance coverages; 
financial factors in statements of prop- 
erty insurance companies. 

3. STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE 
CONTRACT. The standard fire insur- 
ance policies; forms attached to stand- 
ard fire insurance policies; hostile and 
friendly fires; special clauses; concur- 
rency; fire prevention; selection and in- 
spection. 

4. CASUALTY INSURANCE. Law 
of negligence; determination of casualty 
insurance premiums; deductible clauses; 
casualty insurance coverages; fidelity 
and surety; financial factors in state- 
ments of casualty insurance companies. 

5. AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE. 
Automobile accidents as a social prob- 
lem; compensating the accident victim; 
standard automobile insurance policies; 
automobile insurance coverages; rights 
and duties of the insured and the carrier. 

6. WORKMEN’S COMPENSA- 
TION INSURANCE. Workmen’s com- 
pensation and employers’ liability insur- 
ance; the injured workman and _ the 
common law; workmen‘s compensation 
acts; rights and duties of employer and 
employe under workmen’s compensation 
system; medical care; occupational dis- 
ease; self-insurance. 

7. RATING. Bases for development 
of insurance rates; requirements of in- 
surance rates; insurance rate-making 
organizations; systems of insurance rate- 
making. 

8. SERVICE ACTIVITIES. Service 
responsibilities of insurance carriers; re- 
sponsibilities under war conditions; fire 
protection; accident prevention; insur- 
ance surveys and analyses; the insur- 
ance producer’s place in loss adjust- 
ments. 

9. INSURANCE SALES. Salesman- 
ship; tangibles and intangibles; spe- 
cialty and staple selling; the sales per- 
sonality; elements of successful insur- 
ance salesmanship; steps in the sales 
interview; prospect lists; prepared and 
spontaneous sales presentations; pro 
ducer advertising. 

10. AGENCY ORGANIZATION 
AND MANAGEMENT. Legal aspects 
of agency; the agent and the broker; 
countersignature; limitations upon the 
agent; cancellation; insurance agency 
records; agency employes; agency ad 
vertising; agency service. 

Each of the ten studies consists 
of an assignment, with explanatory 
notes and suggested reading, and a 
group of twenty-five examination 
questions related to the study which 
are to be answered by the student 
and returned to the Director of the 
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Institute. The studies are forwarded, 
separately and in numerical order, to 
the student, as rapidly as his progress 
warrants. No study will be made 
available until the preceding study 
has been completed, and the answers 
to the questions have been received 
and graded. 

Information concerning the cost 
and other details of the course may 
be had by addressing the American 
Mutual Alliance, 919 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


‘Pink Appoints Interstate 
Rating Committee 


SUPERINTENDENT OF INSURANCE 
LOUIS H, PINK OF NEW YORK AN- 
nounces that the Special Committee 
on Interstate Rating and Allocation 
of Premiums, appointed by the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners, has designated a commit- 
tee composed of leading company 
representatives, outstanding produc- 
ers and rating experts of the insur- 
ance industry to assist in working 
out a satisfactory and workable solu- 
tion to this difficult problem in the 
casualty and fire business. 

The rating of multiple location 
risks, both intra and interstate, and 
the proper allocation of premiums by 
states, has been a difficult and un- 
solved problem for some time. It 
affects both the insurance industry 
and the supervising officials through- 
out the United States. At the recent 
meeting of the Association held in 
Denver, it was one of the most im- 
portant problems taken up for con- 
sideration, and it is as a result of 
the interest in Denver that the new 
committee from the industry is be- 
ing formed. , 

Fire insurance representatives 
named to the committee are: Cecil 
F. Shallcross, U. S. manager, North 
British and Mercantile Ins. Co., New 
York, New York; Ivan Escott, vice- 
president, Home Insurance Co., New 
York, New York; Chase M. Smith, 
counsel, National Retailers Mutual 
Ins. Co., Chicago, Illinois; John A. 
Diemand, president, Insurance Com- 
pany of North America, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; and William D. Winter, presi- 
dent, Atlantic Mutual Ins. Co., New 
York, New York. 

From the casualty insurance ranks 
Superintendent Pink selected the fol- 
lowing: Stanford B. Perkins, secre- 
tary, Compensation and Liability De- 
partment, Travelers Insurance Co., 
Hartford, Connecticut ; J. M. Haines, 
U. S. manager, London Guaranty 
and Accident Company, Ltd., New 
York, New York; Hubert W. Yount, 








vice-president, Liberty Mutual Insur- 
ance Company, Boston, Massachu- 
setts; Harold J. Ginsburgh,. assistant 
vice-president, American Mutual Lia- 
bility Ins. Co., Boston, Massachu- 
setts ; and Rollin M. Clark, vice-presi- 
dent and secretary, Continental Cas- 
ualty Co., Chicago, Illinois. 

The producing forces are repre- 
sented by: George W. Carter, De- 
troit, Michigan; R. W. Forshay, 
president, National Association of 
Insurance Agents, Anita, Iowa; 
Courtlandt Otis, Johnson & Higgins, 
New York, New York; Julian Lucas, 
Davis Dorland & Co., New York, 
New York; Ralph W. Howe, chair- 
man, Casualty and Surety Commit- 
tee, National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, Richmond, Virginia; 
and Bryson Thompson, president, 
National Association of Mutual In- 
surance Agents, New Haven, Con- 
necticut. 

Those named advisors are: William 
Leslie, general manager, National 
Bureau of Casualty and Surety Un- 
derwriters, New York, New York; 
Frank A. Fleming, general manager, 
Mutual Casualty Insurance Rating 
Bureau, New York, New York; John 
R. Dumont, manager, Interstate Un- 
derwriters Board, New York, New 
York; Harold M. Hess, manager, 
New York Fire Insurance Exchange, 
New York, New York; Hovey T. 
Freeman, president, Manufacturers’ 
Mutual Fire Ins. Co., Providence, 
R. I.; and Clarence W. Hobbs, rep- 
resentative of the Insurance Commis- 
sioners in the National Council on 
Workmen’s Compensation Insurance, 
New York, New York. 

The other members of the com- 
mittee of the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners of which 
Mr. Pink is chairman, are: Morvin 
Duel of Wisconsin; Paul F. Jones 
of Illinois; and Frank N. Julian of 
Alabama. Henry N. Morin, who re- 
cently resigned as Commissioner of 
Insurance of Rhode Island, was also 
a member of the committee. 

It is anticipated that before the 
December meeting of the Association, 
the Commissioners’ Committee will 
meet with the Committee from the 
industry. It is planned to call meet- 
ings of the committee immediately. 


Independent Adjusters 
Headed by Curley 


JAMES N. CURLEY OF PHILADEL- 
PHIA, PENNSYLVANIA, WAS ELECTED 
president of the National Association 
of Independent Insurance Adjusters 
at the conclusion of the organization’s 
annual meeting held in St. Louis, 
Missouri, June 11-13. 
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Norris C. Flanagin (right) presenting diamond pendant to J. T. Haviland on occasion of the 
celebration of the latter's 25 years’ service in the Kemper organization. 


HONOR J. T. HAVILAND ON 
25th ANNIVERSARY 


AMES T. HAVILAND, vice- 

president and Eastern Depart- 
ment manager of the Lumbermens 
Mutual Casualty Company and its 
associates in the Kemper Insurance 
group, was guest of honor Friday, 
July 17, at a dinner party given by 
members of his organization at the 
Warwick Hotel in Philadelphia cele- 
brating his 25th anniversary with 
the company. 

Other guests, close friends and 
business associates of Mr. Haviland 
for many years, included H. J. Pel- 
string, Philadelphia; Fred H. Lud- 
wig, Reading, and J. H. R. Timanus, 
Philadelphia, who are members of 
Lumbermens’ advisory board; Nor- 
ris C, Flanagin, Chicago, second 
vice-president of Lumbermens; A. H. 
Geuting, Philadelphia ; Frank FE. Bal- 
lantyne, general manager of the Au- 
tomobile Club of Philadelphia; Dr. 
E. T. Crossan, Philadelphia, and A. 
J. Mayer, third vice-president of 
Lumbermens, Philadelphia. 

Speakers on the program paid 
tribute to the personal qualities of 
the guest of honor, and to the rec- 
ord established by the company’s 


Eastern Department under his lead- 
ership. As one of the leading casu- 
alty insurance men in the Philadel- 
phia area, Mr. Haviland’s services 
have been sought by a long list of 
insurance, business and safety organ- 
izations. He is chairman of the man- 
agement committee of the Philadel- 
phia Safety Council and of the safety 
committee of the Pennsylvania Mo- 
tor Federation as well as a member 
of the safety responsibility commit- 
tee of the American Automobile As- 
sociation. He is a director of the 
Insurance Federation of Pennsyl- 
vania and a member of the Insurance 
Society of Philadelphia and the Phila- 
delphia Chamber of Commerce. 

One of the highlights of the eve- 
ning was the presentation to Mr. 
Haviland of a diamond pendant de- 
noting completion of 25 years of 
service. The presentation was made 
by Norris C. Flanagin, as personal 
representative of James S. Kemper, 
Lumbermens president, who was un- 
able to be present. Mr. Haviland was 
also presented with a handsome fish- 
ing rod, and a bronze desk set with 
humidor, pipe rack, and ash tray, by 
members of his staff. 
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Fred T. Best Named Secretary 
of National Retailers 


THE ELECTION OF FRED T. BEST AS 
SECRETARY OF THE NATIONAL RETAIL- 
ers Mutual Insurance Company is 
announced by James S. Kemper, 
president of the corporation. Mr. 
Best began his career in the insur- 
ance business in the Western depart- 
ment of Crum & Forster in 1913 
where he served five years in the 
underwriting and loss departments. 

After duty in the signal corps of 
the United States Army of the First 
World War, he joined the staff of 
the Kemper organization in Chicago 
in 1919 as underwriter and account- 
ant of the Lumbermens and Manu- 
facturers’ Mutuals, Inc. Mr. Best 
became affiliated with the National 
Retailers Mutual in 1920 and was 
elected assistant secretary in 1934. 

Mr. Best is a director of the Lum- 
bermens and Manufacturers’ Inspec- 
tion Bureau of Chicago and president 
of the Underwriters’ and Account- 
ants’ Association of the Mill Mutuals 
as well as secretary of the American 
Motorists Fire Insurance Company, 
the fire insurance running mate to 
the American Motorists Ins. Co. 


Read Wins Oklahoma 
Primary 


JESS G. READ, INSURANCE COMMIS- 
SIONER OF OKLAHOMA AND_ SECRE- 
tary of the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners, emerged 
victorious in the recent Democratic 
primary in his bid for reelection to 
the post he has held continuously 
since 1924. 

Opposing Commissioner Read in 
the Democratic primary was W. T. 
Hughes, a former agent of the West 
Coast Life and the Pioneer Reserve 
Life of Oklahoma, In recent years, 
however, he has had no connections 
with life insurance. 

* = % 


Erickson Renominated 

OSCAR E. ERICKSON, SEEKING RE- 
ELECTION AS INSURANCE COMMIS- 
sioner of North Dakota, hurdled the 
first barrier in his path when he 
won the nomination in the Republi- 
can primary. His opponent was Tar- 
gie Trydahl of Thompson, North 
Dakota, running as Progressive Re- 
publican. 

Opposing Mr. Erickson in the fall 
election will be Ole G. Johnson of 
Langdon, North Dakota, who was 
unopposed in the Democratic primary. 
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Fire Waste 


By E. N. HARRIMAN 
SECRETARY, UNITED MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


HEN the bells clang and the 

sirens wail, and the fire trucks 

go roaring down the street, 
some people lining the sidewalks are 
thrilled, some apprehensive, and a 
few are downright sorry for the prop- 
erty owner being burned out. Most 
people, though, are apathetic. They 
have never had a fire; they will never 
have a fire. When fire hazards on 
their property are pointed out to 
them, and when they are shown what 
serious fires have started from these 
same hazards, they simply are not 
interested. Fire prevention — and 
this is a regrettable fact — interests 
principally the owners of high-rated 
property who hope to cut their in- 
surance rates drastically by making 
a few inexpensive improvements. 

“Unless America, as a nation, con- 
quers the carelessness and ignorance 
that result in industrial fires and 
other disasters, the Axis may well 
leave us to our normal, destructive 
lack of care and save itself the cost 
of sabotage”, Professor Edward R. 
Schwartz of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, President of the 
Massachusetts Safety Council said 
recently. 

“What John Doe fails to realize 
is that he, himself, may more likely 
play the part of saboteur, for honest 
and patriotic citizens have effectively 
sabotaged our war effort. We, our- 
selves, have blown up and burned 
millions of dollars worth of food 
supplies, lumber, cork, rubber, gaso- 
line and airplane parts within the 
last 12 months.” He criticized the 
storage of too much combustibles in 
large, improperly protected units that 
led to the Baltimore fire that burned 
10,000 tons of cork, all stored in a 
nine-acre yard. 


“Last year in Fall River, enough 
rubber to make 2,000,000 tires was 
burned because material of too much 
value was stored in one place with- 
out adequate firebreaks. 


“Adequate information on the na- 
ture and prevention of dust explo- 
sions is available, but in spite of 
this fact, one-third of our national 
capacity to produce magnesium pow- 
der for bombs and tracer bullets was 
blown up in New Jersey last Oc- 
tober. 

““Moreover, with foodstuffs of vital 
importance for ourselves and our 
allies, only ignorance and careless- 
ness can account for the $1,400,000 


grain-elevator fire and explosion in 
Wisconsin last January.” 

War is changing this. Today ev- 
ery Air Raid Warden and every Aux- 
iliary Fireman is being taught the 
rudiments of fire prevention. Homes 
and plants are being inspected, and 
recommendations are being made to 
eliminate not only the causes of fire 
but those lacks, like the absence 
of firebreaks, which contribute to 
serious loss when fire occurs. 

OCD prints this: “All necessary 
equipment and trained personnel for 
dealing promptly with incipient fires 
should be present in buildings of 
all kinds. The regularly organized 
fire department can afford protection 
against fire only if they are notified 
promptly. It must be emphasized that 
delayed alarms are probably one of 
the principal causes of large and dis- 
astrous fires. 

“Under ordinary conditions, most 
fires can be prevented from start- 
ing, through maintenance of fit con- 
dition, especially with respect to or- 
dinary housekeeping. Furthermore, 
good housekeeping is a large factor 
in facilitating the control of fires 
when started. The limitation in size 
and separation of areas; the pro- 
tection of communications, that is, 
doorways, stair shafts and elevator 
openings; the ready availability of 
fire-fighting equipment, both auto- 
matic and manual; and the training 
of employes or occupants in the 
proper use of the fire-fighting equip- 
ment are important and determining 
factors in private protection.” 

And it’s about time that this coun- 
try woke up even if it took war to 
do it! 

Our fire loss ratio, on a per capita 
basis, compares very poorly with the 
record of foreign countries. The av- 
erage per capita fire loss, based on 
statistics recently reviewed in 14 im- 
portant cities in this country, was 
$1.31; for the same number of Euro- 
pean cities, the per capita loss was 
$0.58. The average number of fires 
in these cities per 1000 of population 
in the United States was 6.16 and 
in Europe 1.09. The lowest per 
capita loss in the United States was 
$0.39 whereas the lowest in any 
foreign city was $0.09. The highest 
in United States was $2.93 and the 
highest in Europe was $1.99. The 
Europeans have for years recog- 
nized the importance of fire preven- 
tion and in many of these countries 


there are stringent laws which make 
it a pretty serious offense to have a 
fire unless it can be proved that it 
was accidental. 

Of course, a certain amount of 
progress has been made in this coun- 
try during the last 20 years. The 
national loss ratio for the years 1921- 
27, inclusive, averaged over 50 per 
cent of premiums received. But the 
loss ratio for the years 1933-1938, in- 
clusive, was under 40 per cent. There 
has been an upward swing in the 
national loss ratio since 1938, and 
this has continued up to 1942, but 
the average, from 1933 to the pres- 
ent, is still considerably below the 
ten years preceding. The fact that 
this improvement has been made in 
the face of a steadily declining aver- 
age rate indicates that construction 
and protection, at least, have im- 
proved considerably and that the 
people in this country are becoming 
increasingly conscious of the value 
of fire prevention. 

This is due in part to the OCD 
publicity material which has_ been 
put in the hands of thousands of 
people interested in fire prevention, 
and is now a part of a textbook 
studied by Air Raid Wardens, Aux- 
iliary Firemen and other Civilian 
Defense workers. People in large 
cities like New York, Philadelphia 
and Chicago, as well as people in 
small communities have become fa- 
miliar with fire prevention principles 
for the first time. 


IRE prevention can take a page 

from the safety precautions used 
around firearms. Firearms are dan- 
gerous; fire hazards are dangerous. 
Firearms hurt and kill in the hands 
of people who do not understand 
them, and the well-worn excuse is, 
“T didn’t know it was loaded.” An 
experienced pistol shot never takes 
it for granted that his gun is not 
loaded. The same thing applies to 
fire hazards. Some people never know 
what causes fires and what whips up 
the flames after fires start. They take 
it for granted that homes and plants 
are not loaded for fire, and avoid the 
simple precautions that prevent it 
from going off. 

Fires, as we know, don’t just hap- 
pen. And only through proper edu- 
cation can these didn’t-know-it-was- 
loaded people be told what fire haz- 
ards really are and what can be done 
to remove them. Even then, fires 
happen. It then becomes imperfa- 
tive that people know what to do to 
prevent its spread and to bring tt 
under control. Many of these people, 
studying material put out by the 
OCD or having their homes or places 
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of business inspected, have been 
amazed to learn that accumulations 
of rubbish in the attic and cellar, un- 
der stairways and in closets, are 
potential breeders of fire. Many of 
them, accepting the task as a patri- 
otic duty, have cleaned up the rub- 
bish. They are interested in pre- 
venting fires because they now have 
a good reason for being interested— 
to help the United States win the 
war on waste and on the Axis. 

All of this work, now being done 
for the duration, will lose its mo- 
mentum with the end of the war un- 
less those of us who recognize the 
peace-time importance of fire pre- 
vention keep them interested and sold 
on preventing waste. We have a 
good sales point on our side: 

Fire losses are a waste of mate- 
rial, money and effort — and harrow- 
ing loss of life. America has always 
been prodigal of its resources, Un- 
der the new order — an order of 
plenty for all and waste of nothing 
—we must not let us fall into the 
old error of carelessness and waste 
if we hope to improve our standard 
of living. 








Hardesty New Manager of 


Chamber’s Insurance Dept. 

AN EXPANSION AND INTENSIFICA- 
TION OF THE INSURANCE SERVICES OF 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States as a wartime mieasure 
is seen in the appointment, just an- 
nounced, of Paul L. Hardesty, until 
now assistant manager, as 


manager 


PAUL L. HARDESTY 
Takes over helm of Chamber's 
Insurance Department. 
of the Chamber’s insurance depart- 
ment. 
_ Mr. Hardesty brings a broad and 
intensive business experience to the 
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administration of the Chamber’s in- 
surance department. He was born in 
Monroe County, Missouri, and re- 
ceived his education in Missouri pub- 
lic schools, Missouri State Teachers 
College, Kirksville, Missouri, and 
later, in insurance, economics and 
business, at Northwestern University 
School of Business Administration, 
American Institute of Banking, Kent 
College of Law and summer sessions 
of Harvard University of Business 
Administration. After receiving his 
college degree he taught in high 
schools and colleges and served in 
the first World War as a lieutenant 
in the United States Navy. 

As an officer of the Union Trust 
Company, Chicago, in the 1920's, di- 
recting public relations and business 
development activities of that bank, 
Mr. Hardesty assisted in the de- 
velopment of a life insurance trust 
plan which was widely accepted by 
the insurance industry and banks 
throughout the country. Later, after 
becoming associated in 1930 with the 
Chatham Phenix National Bank and 
Trust Company of New York, as 
assistant vice-president, he was given 
direction of the bank’s insurance ac- 
counts, coordinating the placing of 
fire and casualty insurance in con- 
nection with many properties super- 
vised by the bank, and conducting 
special studies of the insurance busi- 
ness in 1932 and 1933. In the Sum- 
mer of 1925 he went to Europe in 
connection with German reparations 
and in 1934-1937 was attached to 
trade and financial missions in Eu- 
rope. He is one of the founders of 
the Chicago Economic Club and has 
given service as a member of the 
American Bankers Association and 
Reserve City Bankers Associations, 
as a director of the Financial Adver- 
tisers Association, and in the Chicago 
Association of Commerce as a mem- 
ber of the Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce and Membership Commit- 
tee and in other capacities. 

The insurance department is one 
of the nine major departments of the 
National Chamber. It is the only na- 
tional instrumentality of its kind 
serving the insurance industry in its 
entirety, as well as following the 
interests of buyers of insurance, in 
which category come most of the 
Chamber’s underlying membership of 
more than a million businessmen. 

The broad work and activities of 
the insurance department on legisla- 
tion, studies pertaining to insurance, 
and conservation, carried on for the 
benefit and protection of both insur- 
ance carriers and policyholders, is 
implemented by an advisory commit- 
tee of insurance executives, repre- 
senting principal branches of the in- 
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dustry. In its nation-wide fire pre- 
vention and health conservation pro- 
grams, conducted through member or- 
ganizations, the Chamber’s insurance 
department is assisted by the Na- 
tional Fire Waste Council, an ad- 
visory body created by the Chamber, 
the American Public Health Asso- 
ciation and other organizations. 

Mr. Hardesty assumes his new re- 
sponsibilities in the conviction that 
the work of the National Chamber's 
Insurance Department will be par- 
ticularly and increasingly important 
not alone to the over-all operations 
of the Chamber, but also to the in- 
surance industry in meeting the many 
unprecedented problems of the war 
emergency and those that must be 
faced in the post war period. 

* e * 


Kitch Named Secretary of 
Security Mutual 


JOHN R. KITCH, GENERAL COUNSEL 
FOR THE SECURITY MUTUAL CASUALTY 
Company of Chicago, was elected 
secretary and a director of the organ- 
ization, at a meeting of board of di- 
rectors on July 21. " 

He succeeds Francis E. Baldwin, 
who is retiring after serving the com- 
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pany as secretary and a director since 
1925. 

Mr. Kitch, who was born at Olney, 
Illinois, in 1894, joined the Security 
Mutual in 1927 as attorney and was 
made general counsel in 1941. Prior 
to that he had been in the law de- 
partment of Swift & Company. 

Mr. Kitch, a graduate of the Kent 
College of Law in 1921, has been 
active in the insurance section of the 
American Bar Association and is a 
member of the International Associa- 
tion of Insurance Counsel. 
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Health Hazards to 
War Workers 


(Continued from page 


14) 


also Editor-in-Chief of Industrial 
Medicine, the official organ of the 
American Association of Industrial 
Physicians and Surgeons, gave edi- 
torial consideration to this problem 
in a recent issue of that magazine. 

“Under the impetus of the current 
demands”, states the editorial, ‘in- 
dustrial physicians in charge of medi- 
cal matters in many of the important 
operations necessary to prosecution 
of the war, are finding themselves 
in need of assistance. ‘They are be- 
ing compelled as never before in the 
history of industrial medicine to mul- 
tiply their efforts. Most of them 
could be twins, triplets, and_ still 
not be able to go ahead, at any one 
moment, of the vast and increasing 
scope and detail of their responsi- 
bilities.” 

The editorial lists three kinds of 
help that these industrial physicians 
must have. First, additional staff 
members? the supply of which is said 
to be “practically exhausted”. The 
second need of industrial physicians 
is declared (somewhat apologetically ) 
to be their need to “learn something 
of the type of hazards the workers 
must face’; and suggestively through 
more close cooperation with the spe- 
cializing industrial hygienists. The 
third declared need is a larger source 
of supply of new men professionally 
trained in the field of industrial medi- 
cine; and there is reference here to 
the former “general disrepute with 
which industrial medicine used to be 
regarded by organized medicine”. 

This latter point was also supple- 
mented in an address by Dr. T. Lyle 
Hazlett, Professor of Industrial Hy- 
giene at University of Pittsburgh and 
until recently president of the Amer- 
ican Association of Industrial Physi- 
cians and Surgeons, before the last 
annual meeting in October, 1941, of 
the Association of American Colleges. 

“Why is it’, Dr. Hazlett asked his 
audience of college executives, “that 
our best medical schools devote only 
four or five lecture hours to indus- 
trial medicine in a four-year course ? 
Why does the worker so often shun 
his company’s medical department ? 
Why do so few graduates of medical 
schools choose industrial medicine as 
a career? . 

“Most of our laws concerning em- 
ploye health and safety”, he added 
later, “are the direct result of action 
by lay people, often by the worker, 
demanding explanation of hazardous 
employment and the installation of 
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safety methods and equipment. The 
psysician has merely followed along 
and improved his technique when and 
where it was imperative. This situa- 
tion is in part due to the great ma- 
jority of men who, when attempting 
to get started in practice, use the 
salary received for part-time indus- 
trial work to pay the rent. They are 
not primarily interested in this field. 
They have had no training in it, and 
as a consequence are not working 
whole-heartedly. They are willing 
merely to follow instructions. It 
does not seem fair that industrial 
medicine should be handled in this 
manner.” 


But, as also stated previously, a 
national program has been started 
to remedy this situation. A report 
was recently issued by joint com- 
mittees representing the American 
Association of Industrial Physicians 
and Surgeons and the Council of In- 
dustrial Health of the American 
Medical Association, which recom- 
mends a plan for the setting up in 
medical schools of a thorough course 
for the teaching of industrial health. 

“Recent events”, states this report, 
“have made it plain that the health 
of the industrial worker is vital to 
national security. Yet with notable 
exceptions the requirements of in- 
dustry in the fields of industrial med- 
icine, surgery and hygiene are being 
met in very incomplete and _ frag- 
mentary fashion, without clear reali- 
zation of objectives or their value 
to the health status of the commu- 
nity as a whole. It is equally clear 
that the medical profession has been 
hampered in its approach to this use- 
ful and expanding professional activ- 
ity and will continue to be hampered 
until adequate provision is made 
for instruction in modern industrial 
health methods, both before and after 
graduation.” 


The report outlines detailed sug- 
gestions for the accomplishment of 
this needed national “instruction in 
modern industrial health methods” — 
and it 1s to be assumed that medi- 
cal schools will give serious consid- 
eration to these recommendations. 
The present health hazards to mil- 
lions of American war workers un- 
doubtedly are serious in many ways. 
They are becoming steadily more 
serious because of the unprecedented 
increase in the volume of such war 
work and because of the new chemi- 
cal and other new processing hazards 
with which they must work. Also, 
a large percentage of these new war 
workers are of classes — women, 
younger men and older men — who 
need more than average aid from in- 
dustry in the control of their health. 





Report on Insurance 


Problems of Banks 


(Continued from page 21) 


other organizations such as the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, 
The National Conservation Bureau 
of the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Executives, The Insurance 
Committee for the Protection of 
American Industrial Plants and its 
operating division, The National Bu- 
reau of Industrial Protection. 

The way to make this program ef- 
fective when we have an opportunity 
is to get in touch with one of these 
bureaus or to ask some reliable agent 
we know whom to call in. 

We must think of insurance more 
from the standpoint of loss preven- 
tion and less from the viewpoint of 
compensation for loss. I can think 
of no more important or constructive 
suggestion to leave with you this 
morning than this: Keep in mind the 
great importance of loss prevention! 
It is vital to our own immediate 
good; to the welfare of our custom- 
ers and to the success of our Coun- 
try’s struggle to keep us free men. 








Fire Prevention from the 


a ? ° 
Commissioner’s Standpoint 
(Continued from page 18) 


rushes in its destructive force from 
one border to the other of our coun- 
try. We must stamp out the sparks 
of treason and disloyalty, but at the 
same time let us not overlook the ac- 
tual flames of the all-consuming fire 
which destroys three hundred mil- 
lion dollars worth of property in 
America every year and takes the 
lives of ten thousand of our citizens. 
It is perhaps more thrilling and ro- 
mantic to prepare for a possible aerial 
enemy invasion and talk of hostile 
planes and fire bombs. Such efforts 
are necessary, but I believe that the 
work of fire prevention is of equal 
importance to the Nation. We shall 
be unfaithful to our trust as citizens 
if we neglect the ever-present men- 
ace of fires set by our own care- 
lessness and neglect, and fail to per- 
form the practical task at hand with 
competence and energy. America is 
on guard. Let us defend her against 
the fires within as well as those that 
may be brought from foreign shores. 
If we succeed, as I believe we can, 
in reducing by one-half the destruc- 
tion of life and property in America 
by fire, then indeed “the reward will 
be glorious and the hope of realiza- 
tion is great.” 
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LUMBER MUTUALS) 


* 


CENTRAL MANUFACTURERS’ MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
OF VAN WERT 











INDIANA LUMBERMENS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF INDIANAPOLIS 


LUMBER MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON 


LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF MANSFIELD 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL FIRE ASSOCIATION 
OF SEATTLE 


PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMENS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


NATIONWIDE INSURANCE 








Gale & Stone, Boston — Mutual Insurance Bureau, Philadelphia — Interstate Mutual Insurance 
Agency Co., Mansfield, Ohio, Pittsburgh, Penna. — Lumbermens & Manufacturers Mutuals, Inc., 
James S. Kemper, Mgr., Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Omaha — Associated Mutuals, Inc., 
Atlanta, Ga. — Lumber Mutual Agency, Indianapolis, Memphis, Dallas, Kansas City — The 


Martin General Agency, Seattle, Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Spokane. 
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A Combination of Vigor, Efficiency and 
Friendliness . .. . Like Mutual Insurance 


A plan of insurance protection less vigorous ,sulted in substantial savings in cost to policy- 


than the Mutual Plan would have had a hard holders. . . . The Hardware Mutuals and the 


struggle for existence during the days since Hardware Mutual Casualty Company suggest 


Benjamin Franklin organized the First Mutual their Program Plan for property owners. It 


Company in this Country. But the Mutual Plan is a friendly effort on their part to give you the 


is based upon efficiency of management and best insurance service available today. Write or 


careful selection of risks which has re- see a representative for complete information. 


IRISH SETTER — The Irish Setter is, as his name implies, 

a native of Ireland where he was developed from a combi- 

nation of, probably, several of the better hunting breeds to 

obtain an exceptionally hardy, vigorous and efficient of af- 

fectionate friendliness and attractive color. In his native 

land the predominate colors were red and white but in 

this country the standard color is red — a rich mahogany a E D c R AT E D A R D WA R E M U T U A LL S 
— with only a small inconspicuous touch of white permis- k 
sible. Hardware Dealers Mutual Fire Insurance Company, Home Office, Stevens Point, Wisconsim 
While the Irish Setter is essentially a hunting dog of first || Mutual Implement and Hardware Insurance Company, Home Office, Owatonna, Minnesots 
quality, its distinctive beauty and amiable disposition have 


made for great popularity a: a pet and companion of -eme HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


Home Office. Stevens Point. Wisconsin 











